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Making Yoursett. Making your meaning clear to the 
Understood = =©person you are addressing is your 
manifest duty when you are speaking or writing to 
another, or to others. It is not enough to know what 
you mean to say, nor is it enough to say it so that it 
can be understood by another; you ought to say it 
so that it cannot be misunderstood. If you do that, 
others will know what you are saying, and what you 
want to have them know. It requires thought and 
effurt and wisdom to do this. But it is worth all it 
costs, 
Za 
Leve end Unless we love another we cannot 
Knowledge really understand him. Unless we 
understand another we cannot rightly love him. 
Love brings understanding, and understanding brings 


love, where love is possible. Whichever comes first, 
the other ought to follow. If we think we cannot 
understand another, let us learn to love him, and, 
learning this, we can also learn him as he is. If we 
think it is impossible to love another, we should study 
his character and ways, and in learning him as he is 
we may learn to love him. Love is of most impor- 
tance and of greatest power, whether it comes first or 
last. ’ 
B. 

Blaming One's Seit It ought to be easier to blame one’s 
the-Easiest Way Out self than to blame another. But it 
does not seem so, for every one is quite conscious that 
he is glad when he finds that a mistake is “ not on his 
shoulders,” and some one else is responsible. Yet the 
man who comes squarely ott and lays blame on his own 
shoulders,—even when it only partly belongs there, 
—soon finds that he has caused no hard feelings, and 
has really disarmed criticism. Human nature has a 
weakness for liking to “get in ahead.” If one can 
be quick enough to blame himself before some one 
else blames him, he has won the race,—and won it in 
a way that no one can complain of or get angry about. 
Every one admits his right to that goal, and respects 
him for reaching it so adroitly and nimbly. 


Oo 


Bountifuiness of God never miscalculates in planning 

God’s Supplies = for his children. “A man is im- 
mortal until his work is done.” Faith in God’s plan 
carries with it the assurance that God will keep a 
man here as long as he has a place here for that man. 
If one is immortal while he is doing his work, one 
also has his measure of omnipotence for the accom- 
plishment of that work. “I give unto you power,” 
said the Master to his disciples. That assurance was 
as necessary as the assurance of time. In the same 
way, one has his measure of omniscience until what 
God would have him do is done: When we are 
doing God’s work, we need not fear lack of time, or 
lack of strength, or lack of wisdom. God has them 
all; our work for himshall have them all. We must 
be sure, however, that it is God’s work we are doing. 


The art of listening is often more 
difficult than the art of speaking. 
We often hear persons praised as being good listen- 
ers, and the praise is worth meriting. - But, even in 
many of these cases, fhat which is being listened to 
does not arouse criticism or comment, much less oppo- 
sition, on.the part of the listener. His task is there- 
fore not such a difficult one, albeit there are many 
who cannot or will not do thus much. Many hours 
are wasted, and much energy is lost, which would be 
saved if we could only learn to listen to what is being 
told us, instead of formulating an answer to what we 
suppose we hear. Two business men were discus- 
sing a question in a matter in which they were both 
concerned. One of them had a piece of information 
which would have rendered the whole case clear, but 
which was practically useless because the other party 
to the colloquy kept formulating his replies without 
hearing the first one to the end. After an hour's dis- 
cussion, the bad listener was shown that, if he had 
been willing to hear his companion out, the whole 
matter would have been settled in a few minutes to the 


Hearing It Out 


satisfaction of both,—the sume conclusion being ar- 
rived at, It is not easy to answer a man before he 
has had an opportunity to say what he means to. It 
can be done sometimes, but not often. Usually, if it 
is worth while for us to be formulating in our own 


mindg a reply to what is being said, it would be worth ~ 


while to listen to that which we are going to reply to. 
To say nothing of the courtesies of the case, it is likely 
to save time and preserve good temper. 


CD 


Talking about One’s Self 


PALEniG about one’s self is always perilous, It 

were safer to exclude the theme altogether from 
the list of topics for conversation. . There may some- 
times be matters referring to one’s self that it seems 
necessary to discuss. They may be matters of gen- 
eral interest, about which other people will insist on 
talking. But there is a way of speaking of such 
things without bringing in the personal element. At 
least, if one’s own part in the affyir, or the achievement, 
must be brought out, it were better that ofhers should 
do it, and not the participant himself. 

But sometimes people do not know of the impor- 
tant part we have taken in the good work that has 
been done. They may even be giving the credit to 
others, altogether unaware that it was our wisdom 
that inspired the thought, our quick energy that 
wrought jt out into achievement, our deft hands to 
which the final success was due. It seems to us only 
just and right that the truth should be known, and 
there is only one way to have it made known,—we 
must tell our friends of our important part in the 
matter. 

But we are mistaken in all this. Possibly we may 
be in error concerning the largeness and importance 
of our own part in what has been accomplished. We 
are prone to see our own work and influence writ 
large. But even if we have been one of the chief 
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actors, and if what we think of our own achievement 


is unexaggerated, it still remains true that it does not 
become us to talk about it. 
lute necessity that the world should know of our fine 
achievement. Much of the best work done for Christ 
in this world is wrought anonymously. What does 
it matter whether we are praised or not, when we 
have been working for Christ? He knows what heart 
and hand have wrought for him, and that is publicity 
enough. Indeed, one of the marks of acceptable 
work is indicated by the great Teacher himself in his 
exhortation that we do not our righteousness before 
men to be seen of them, else we shall have no reward 
with our Father who is in heaven. Very explicit is 
the counsel that we do not sound a trumpet before us 
in synagogue or street when we do good; that we 
let not our left hand know what our right hand doeth, 
that our good deed may be‘in secret. 

The inference from this teaching is not only that it 
is not necessary for people to know of our part in the 
good deeds that are attracting their attention, but 
that it is better they should not know; that it is a 
diviner doing that receives no praise of men. Cer- 
tainly it is very clear, from these words of Jesus, that, 
far from our being under necessity to declare our 
vood works with our own lips, it is our duty, a8 far as 
we may, to keer s ret what we have done. Our 


There is really no abso-— 



































reward is not in men’s commendation. It is plainly 
_ said that those who do good deeds to have glory of 
_ men, get the recompense they seek, and the intima- 
_ tion is that this is the only reward they get. But 
_ those who seek to conceal from men their alms-deeds, 
shall have open recompense from the Father in heaven 
_ who seeth in seeret. 
There is no doubt that, even with men, talking of 
one’s self does one harm, defeating the very end one 
_ has in view. It is almost universally true that when- 
_ @ver a man begins to talk about himself he hurts 
himself with those to whom he speaks. He makes 
himself appear less noble and winning to them. The 
good things he says about himself, however true they 
may be, lose much of their luster and worthiness by 
being proclaimed from his own lips. The spirit that 
prompts a man to talk about himself, however it may 
be disguised, is self-conceit, and self-conceit is not 
only a disfiguring blemish in a character, it is also a 
mark of lack and weakness in a life. Its revealing 
always makes one less strong and influential with 
one’s fellows. Instead of taking the self-coiceited 
_- man’s own estimate of himself, people discount it so 
~ heavily that they are likely, on account of his self- 
_ praise to rate him below his true value. Thus a 
man’s very object in talking about himself, and pro- 
Claiming his own virtues and good deeds, is defeated. 
He does not receive praise of men, but dislike and 
depreciation. 
* Here is a bit of good counsel on this subject from 
Bishop Wilberforce: “ Think as little as possible of 
any good in yoursélf; turn your eyes resolutely from 
any view of your acquirements, your influence, your 
plans, your success, your following,—above all, speak 
as little as possible about yourself. The inordinate- 
~ mess of our self-love makes speech about ourselves 
like the putting of a lighted torch to the dry wood 
which has been laid fn order for burning. Nothing 
but duty should open our lips upon this dangerous 
theme,except it be in humble confession of our sinful- 
. mess before God.” 
Nevertheless, there are many people who disregard 
- such counsel, and continually fall into the snare of 
speaking about themselves. There are some who 
» entertain you every time you meet them with a re- 
cital of their ills and troubles, When you innocently 
and courteously ask, “ How do you do to-day?” you 
open the gates of speech to an account of poor health, 
_ of uncomfortable feelings, of aches and pains, enough 
to crush an ordinary mortal. If such people knew 
how wearisome this sort of hypochondriac talk is to 
their friends, they would instantly break off the lugu- 
Dbrious habit. When a friend or neighbor greets us 
_ ona bright morning, and expresses the hope that we 
- are well, he does not want us to recite in his ears a 
long chapter of melancholy imaginations. Far better 
ig a-cheerful greeting, with nothing but brightness in 
+ tone or word. Even if we have had a sleepless night, 
with bad dreams, and are suffering from a dozen 
serios complaints, there is no reason why we should 
falk about our discomforts and our ills. This is not 
among “ whatsoever things are lovely.” 
There are some preachers who fall into this per- 
ilous habit of talking about themselves in the pulpit. 
They te!) incidents in which they had a part. They 
repeat what good people have said to them, not even 
withholding the compliments. They take pains that 
their agency in important movements and achieve- 
ments shall not fail to be known, and are careful, in 
announcing meetings, to say that they will speak on 

the occasion. If these clergymen realized that nearly 
"every time they speak thus of themselves they not 
only violate the spirit of the Master's teaching, but 
also lessen their influence with their people, and 
make their ministry less effective, they would seal 
their lips against so dangerous a theme. 

There are men who seem never to think of anything 

7» .. save in its relation to themselves. A clergyman, of 
~ the past generaticn, as he grew old, would attend the 
| funerals of all the old men of his own age, and seek 
\ the opportunity to say “a few words” on the occa- 

> don. Instead, however. of extolling the virtues of 
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the deceased, he would glide, perhaps unconsci 
into autobiography, telling the friends, not what. the 


good man in the coffin had done, but what he, the 


speaker, had done, in connection with him. It isa 
sad illustration of the danger of talking about one’s 
self that a man should become such a slave to the 
habit that even ina funeral sermon all he could do 
was to grow garrulous in reminiscences of his own 
life. 

In all lines this tendeney to talk about one’s self 
finds abundant illustration. There are generous 
givers the worth of whose charity is discounted every- 
where by the vanity which always sees that their 
gifts are well announced. There are writers whose 
finest pages are disfigured by the continual recurrence 
of the first personal pronoun singular. They write 
searcely a paragraph in which they do not flaunt 
their miserable egoism. There are conversers who, 
whatever subject they discuss, always manage to talk 
chiefly about themselves, usually to the disgust of 
their listeners. 

The aim of all these men is to‘make their own 
brightness or greatness apparent to others, to have 
their neighbors duly impressed with their importance. 
Unfortunately, however, the effect in every case in 
just the reverse of that intended. Egoism belittles 
aman. Personal vanity dims the luster of a name. 
We would better be content to have our good deeds 
go unpraised than that our own lips should speak the 
praise. It is better that the story of our life should 
not be told, than that we should be our own bio- 
graphers. 


SOPEN LETHERS® 


Because a technica! phrase or expres- 
sion is perfectly intelligible to those 
who are familiar with its use is.no reason why it should 
be clear to those who may be unfamiliar with it. Even 
such a simple matter as the ordinary form that prevails, 
among newspapers and publishers, of describing the 
mechanical make-up of a book is meaningless to many 
who have not had occasion to use such information. A 
Canadian, reader who is puzzled on this point writes as 
follows : 


Describing a Book 


Would you please tell me what is meant by the Roman 
numerals often used in describing the size of a book? For 
instance, in The Sunday School Times of February 15, in your 
description of a book called “ Meadow Grass,” you make use 
of the following signs: “16mo, pp. iii, 315.” I understand 
that “ 16mo” and “ pp. 315” refer to the size and number of 
the pages; but what of “ iii’? Perhaps a few of your readers 
may, in this regard, be as ignorant as myself. 


In most books, the pages that go to make up the body 
of the book are preceded by more or less pages that may 
be given upto a preface, a table of contents, a list of 
illustrations, or other introductory matter. Such pages, 
though coming first in the book, are ustfally printed last, 
inasmuch as it is obviously difficult to make ready a table 
of contents or other similar matter until the body of the 
book is in final shape. These introductory pages are, 
therefore, not numbered with the rest of the book, 
bat are given page numbers by themselves, usually in 
Roman numerals. In the instance cited there were three 
such pages, which were numbered i, ii, iii; then followed 
the pages of the book proper, which numbered from 1 to 
815.. 16mo, as now generally used, indicates that the 
book measures about 7X4} inches. 4to, 8vo, 12mo, 
24mo, 32mo, all refer to similar measurements, ranging 
from 13310 inches to 5X3 inches. 


a. 


There is a difference between the edi- 
torial department and the business 
department of The Sunday School Times. Even though 
the editorial supervision covers the departments of Notes 
on Open Letters, Editorials, Editorial Notes, and Books 
and Writers, it does not cover the Publisher's Depart- 
ment. It seems that this was not made clear in a recent 
statement concerning anonymous letters. An I[ilinois 
subscriber writes on the subject as follows : 


‘ 


Money Enciesures 


In your column of Notes on Open Letters, you mention 
receiving a letter from Florida, with “enclosures,” which 


ously, you destroyed because it lacked signature. Now, 
thought 





w< ~The - a) a - bed age 
the first 
in reading that is that “ enclosures” means money. 
If that is correct, were you not too fast in destroying it? Is it 
likely persons would send money and purposely omit their 
name? You know that last year they got badly frosted in 
Florida, and I feel sorry for some poor body who lost their) 
money because they forgot to sign their name. Now, if “ en- 
closures ” were money, I think the whole Sunday School Times 
family will hold you accountable to make it good. Yours in 
sympathy with the Florida sufferer. 


“Enclosures ” to the Editor are not likely tobe money. 
If money came in the form of a bank note, or treasury 
note, the Editor would accept the signature of treasurer, 
or register, or cashier, as a proof of good faith, and he 
would not condemn the whole thing as “ anonymous.” 
They must be fortunate in Illinois if every enclosure in 
a letter is supposed to be a cash remittance. Here in 
Philadelphia an enclosure in an anonymous letter to the 
Editor is more likely to be a measure of religious counsel 
or of personal abuse, and in view of this fact the whole 
thing is let alone. But the Publisher does reeeive an 
occasional cash remittance without a signature, and it is 
held until called for, At the present time, five such 
anonymous cash remittances are waiting for a call from 
careless subscribers. The best way, however, is to sign 
one’s letter whether to editor or publisher, whether there 
is cash inside or not, 





Daffodils 
By Minnie L. Upton 


HE busy throng had left the street 
In swift, disorderly retreat, 
Beneath the dun clouds’ warning. 
The chilling rain came slanting down; 
Gray mists enveloped all the town; 
While, .as the east wind whistled by, 
With leaden heart, ’neath leaden sky, 
I walked alone that morning. i 


My eyes, tear-blinded, could not see 
One ray of light to gladden me, 

My skies did naught but lower,— 
When by my side a little lad 
Appeared. What was it that he had— 
A burst of sunshine won to bide 
Solowly? ‘“ Daffodils!” I cried, 

And straight forgot the shower. 


Silver for gold I gave, and bore 

My treasure home--and something more, 
Unpurchased, followed after. 

What brightness glorified my room ! 

What radiance gleamed through the gloom t 

As I caressed them, heart and brain 

Were soothed as by some magic strain 
As sweet as childish langhter. 


O golden-hearted daffodils, 

So fall of sunshine that it spills, 
Unstinted, all around you, 

Teach me the secret that you hold 

Of storing up the lavish gold 

Of sunlit skies fur sunless days 

To brighten all the gloomy ways 

: Like that in which I found you! 


Boston, Mass. 
SA 
The /Hermit Christian Nation 
of Africa 


By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde 


ONE have better reasons than the Christians to feel 

a deep interest in the Abyssinians. In reality 

they are the hermit Christian people of the globe, the 
oldest national church in existence. Organized as early 
as the fourth century, and adopting the tenets and 
teachings of the Greek Church of that period, Abys- 
synian Christianity of to-day has sti!l preserved, although 
in the form of a petrified formalism, the doctrines and 
liturgies, the morals and literature, of the age which 
witnessed the conversion of this unique and gifted people. 
Ever since the conquest of Egypt by the Moslems, the 
Abyssinians have been separated from the church at 
large. In fact, the rupture between it and the mother 
Greek Church took place as early as A.D. 451, when the 
synod of Chalcedon condemned as heretical thé Mono- 
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physitic dogmas of the Egyptian and other churches. 
With the exception of a passing and unfortunate ac- 
quaintance with the Portuguese in the fifth century, 
which led to the temporary establishment of a Jesuistic 


‘ gupremacy and the acknowledgment of the jurisdiction 


of the See of Rome, Abyssinian Christianity has been an 
unknown quantity to Western Christianity for more than 
a dozen centuries, a vague knowledge of it being tradi- 
tionally spread under the name of “ the Christianity of 
the Presbyter John.” Even to the present day, the type 
of ecclesiastical life here represented has been an enigma 
to Western minds, as neither Protestant nor Roman 
Catholic missionaries have succeeded in bringing these 
people into touch and tone with the living Christianity 
of the West. 

All these data, together with the surprising expe- 
riences of the Italians in Abyssinia during the past 
decade, have naturally aroused the inquiry as to what 
manner of men thes® people are. The Abyssinian, who 
is the modern representative of the Ethiopian of history, 
can boast of an excellent kinship, pedigree, and descent. 
He is really no Ethiopian at all,—that is, he is not black, 
nor a member of the negro race. He is of purely Semitic 
extraction, a brother of the Hebrew, the Arab, the Baby- 
lonian, the Assyrian, the Phenician, the Syrian, and 
other history-making peoples. His physiology, his lan- 
guage, his method of thought, clearly indicate his ex- 
traction. His color is, indeed, to use a word employed 
by a prominent German missionary, Krapft, “ coffee- 
colored,” but this is manifestly the result of climatic 
influences. Between his tongue and that of the Old 
Testament and of the Koran, there exists as close a rela- 
tionship as is found, on the one hand, between French, 
Spanish, and Italian, and on the other between the 
German and the Scandinavian languages. 

The religious traditions of the Abyssinians are exceed- 
ingly old. The royal house traces its origin back to 
Solomon,—the first king of Abyssinia, Menelik, being 
regarded asason of the wise king of Israel from the 
Queen of Sheba. The native chronicles, as these are 
reproduced in the monumental thesaurus of Ludolf, 
Historia Zthiopica, trace this line through all its mem- 
bers up to the son of David, and the royal house of Abys- 
sinia claims an ancestry as ancient as the houses of 
China and Japan. Tradition also claims that this first 
Menelik, who was educated at Jerusalem, took with him 
the original ark of the covenant from the Temple, and 
brought it to his own capital city of Axum, the ruins of 
which are still in existence. In this tradition there is 
evidently a kernel of truth. Although she Abyssinians 
are Christians, yet in their faith and church life they 
have many Jewish elements, Thus they still practice 
circumcision as well as baptism; they observe the sev- 
enth day as well as the first; they have an abundance of 
fast-days after Jewish models. 

It seems highly probable that, before they became 
Christians, the Abyssinians had adopted the tenets of 
Judaism, The existence in their midst.of a peculiar 
people called “ Falashas,” or “ Black Jews,” with a Jew- 
ish type of faith of the ante-Talmudic period, makes this 
view probable, as the Falashas would then be that por- 
tion of the people who would not exchange their Jewish 
faith for the Christian. That there wasa mighty struggle 
between these two faiths in Abyssinia is indicated by the 
undoubted fact that, probably during the eleventh cen- 
tury, a Jewish dynasty ruled Abyssinia for several de- 
cades, and was suppressed only after a bitter contest. 
This whole Jewish interlude in Abyssinian history 
strongly recalls the Hyksos episode in the early annals of 
Egypt. 

Abyssinian Christianity has a noble record in defend- 
ing its existence against Moslem aggression. While the 
Muhammadan propaganda of fire and sword was able to 
overthrow the Christian Orient, and the green flag of the 
prophet of Mecca was carried in triumph over northern 
Africa and in western Europé almost to the Rhine, and 
in eastern Europe to the very gates of Vienna, this same 
power was not able to supplant the cross by the crescent 
in the mountain fastnesses of the “‘ Switzerland of Africa,” 
just across the Red Sea from Mecca and Medina, and 
bring to the feet of the false prophet the kindred people 
of Abyssinia. 

For moré than twelve hundred years, down to the last 
war between the Madhi and the Negus John, the Abys- 
sinians have defended and maintained against fearful 
odds the cause of Christian culture and civilization 
against the Moslem foe. It is true that the Christianity 
and civilization of Abyssinia is not much to boast of, 
being a stereotyped petrification of the Christian Greek 
culture of the fourth century; yet, with such historic 
factors and forces to deal with, the surprise really con- 
the fact that even a semblance of Christianity is 
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left to tell the story of former greatness, As it is, the 
Abyssinian church is probably the greatest, as it is the 
old ecclesiastical ruin of Christianity, and, as such, has 
its story to tell and its lesson to teach. 

Of special value has the peculiar history of Abyssinia 
beeh for the Christian Church in this, that it has, in its 
isolation and separation, preserved a large number of 
valuable works of early Christianity, which have been 
lost to the Greeco-Latin literature of the Church. To 
these belong, among other works, also the Book of Enoch, 
the Book of Jubilees, and a number of excellent texts of 
Patristic writings. The literature of Abyssinia is fairly 
large, but is almost entirely composed of translations, and 
is throughout, either directly orindirectly, theological and 













































































Christian. Much of it yet remains to be nublished and 
examined. 
Capital University, Ohio. 


Or 
God’s Ways Are Not as Ours 


By Mary Bradley 


WO brothers in whose hearts the sacred fire 

Of love divine created one desire,— 
To be the minister of love to man,— 
Conceived one day, and perfected, a plan 
For building in a place where need was sore 
A house of healing for the sick and poor. 
No more they owned of silver or of gold 
Than Christ’s apostles did in days of old ; 
Where others might have given house and lands, 
They could but bring the labor of their hands; 
But day by day they toiled with stedfast aim, 
Took alms wherever there were alms to take, 
And begging, striving, for the Master’s sake, 
Thought neither hardship, counted neither shame, 


So, after years of patient effort past, 

The consecrated work was done at last. 

Uprose the building, many-windowed, tall, 
Room in its ample wards for great and small ; 
Food in its larder; nurses, men of skill 

In healing arts, their gracious part to do; 
And—the long rows of snow-white beds to fill— 
No lack, we may be sure, of sick folk too ! 

The first of these—a curious providence— 

Was that one of the two who always wrought 
(Or so, at least, his sorrowing brother thought,) 
With most effectual, fervent diligence 

At their joint task, If he deserved or not 

Such praise, what matter? It was this man’s lot 
To be first patient of the hospital, 

And in its wards remain a lifelong thrall. 
Prisoner of pain, he watched the years go by, 
Saw many a sufferer healed, saw many die, 

But went not hence till to a narrower bed 

They bore his wasted limbs, his weary head. 


Was this well done of God? What strange reward 

For faithful service to a righteous Lord ! 

But who can tell what blessedness concealed, 

What joy perfected, it at last revealed ? 

Haply the Master’s work was better done 

By him who lay a helpless burden there, 

Than by the brother who from sun to sun 

Still gave to others his unselfish care. 

God’s ways are not as ours; yet may we rest 

In one sure faith,—God’s ways are always best. 
Washington, D.C. 


CAD 
The Gospel of the Multitude 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


N SINGLING out any of the four Gospels as that of 
the multitude, the choice might have been expected 
to fall upon the second. It is Mark who says the most 
of the multitudes who thronged Jesus, and of his urgent 
ministry to their needs of body and spirit. But this is 
exactly because this is the gospel of a member of the 
inner circle, which looked out upon the multitude, and 
was constantly aware of their presence. Luke, on the 
other hand, is the work of no disciple, but the testimony 
of the multitude to Christ. .And the phenomena which 
Luke’s Gospel presents to us, and which constitute its 
difference from the two earlier Gospels, can be understood 
only from this point of view. 

In his preface, Luke announces that he was not a 
personal witness of the facts he records, but had taken 
pains to gather them from others. Some assume that 
this means he had collected and collated all the records 
to which he refers. But, in fact, Luke rather contrasts 
these other records with his sources than identifies the 
two. He does not say that he did not read what others 
had written. Rather he intimates that he had done so, 
But his reference to his own researches is best under- 


apostles,” 











stood if we assume that he went to every one who had . 
known and heard Jesus, and had been the subject of his 
gracious healing, and from them learned what they re- 
membered and would tell him. 

The structure of the Gospel corresponds to this concep- 
tion of its origin. Mark gives us the story in the shape 
it assumed in the preaching of Peter and the apostles of — 
his group, with a few glimpses of his own (Mark 14: 
51, 52). Matthew, coming after him, seems to have 
aimed at a stricter chronological order, and to have had 
Jewish polemics in view. Hence the Messianic stress 
which fits the first Gospel to sefVe as the link between 
the Old and New Testaments. _In Luke we have neither 
order. He neglects both homiletical effect and chrono- 
logical succession, and presents Christ as manifested to 
an ever-widening circle of mankind. First, he is revealed 
to his own family; then the wider group of their kin- 
dred; then the town of Nazareth; then the province of 
Galilee; then the whole nation, including Judea and 
Perea; lastly, to the world, It is from this circle of the 
beholders that Luke collects his testimonies; first, from 
Mary’s lips in the wonderful opening chapters; then 
from the. helped and the saved in Galilee; then from 
those of the nation at large. 

His use of terms with regard to Christ and his follow- 
ers exhibits this difference,—Mark and Matthew speak 
of him as Jesus, and of them as the disciples. Luke 
frequently calls him “the Lord,” and the twelve “ the 
In each case the more: dignified and less 
familiar term indicates the position of the outsider, who 
looks on at a slight distance from the wonderful group, 
and knows nothing of the wonderful intimacies of the 
Master and his.chosen few. Again, it is noticeable that 
Luke has very little to say of the sins and shortcomings 
of the Twelve, As Dr. Bruce says, this is enough to dis- 
prove the theory that the third Gospel is a Pauline pam- 
phlet, written to discredit Peter and the other pillar 
apostles, Luke knew something of this seamy side of 
their relation to Christ, from their own frank record of 
it. But he has nothing to add to it, and, indeed, is not 
much interested in it, as writing from the onlooker’s 
point of view. Nothing of the sort, except the desertion 
in Gethsemane, was within his range of vision. 8o his 
picture is really more flattering to the apostles than that 
which they have drawn themselves. He was not halfso 
much concerned with their sins as they were themselves, 
and was far tod good a Christian to seek to make polemic 
capital out of these, 

So he tells us almost nothing of the great discourse to 
the apostles, in which they received their first commis- 
sion (Matt. 10), but gives us instead the discourse of 
which Peter was in doubt whether the apostles alone, or 
the multitude also, were addressed (Luke 12). And he 
alone records that, to the inner circle of apostles, the 
Lord added seventy disciples, taken from the surround- 
ing multitude, and sent them also to preach the kingdom 
(Luke 10 : 1-20). 

Luke’s selection of parables is that which the hearts 
and affections of the multitude first chose as especially 
suited to their needs. These were not equally precious 
and impressive t») the Twelve, who were more occupied 
with those parables which explained the structure and 
methods of the kingdom. So Luke preserves for us the 
grand series of his fifteenth and sixteenth chapters,” 
which were spoken in the hearing of the publicans and ~ 
sinners, to the disgust of the scribes and Pharisees. 

But especially noteworthy are the passages which dis- 
close to us one of Luke’s informants,—some needy 
sinner, some would-be disciple, who came and got a 
word which burnt itself into his memory, and shaped 
his life. Peter and Matthew, it seems, gave slight heed 
to our Lord’s dealing with these individual cases; but 
the man himself never forgot, and God, through Luke, 
gave him the opportunity to become of Jesus’ witnesses, 
Such were the widow of Nain (Luke 7 : 11-17); the 
woman who sought him in the Pharisee’s house (7: 
86-50); the group of helping women (8 : 1-3); the 
Pharisee who earned his rebuke about cup-washing, and 
the lawyer who got his share (11 : 37-54); the young 
man who wan him to divide the inheritance (12: 
18 21); the people who brought the news of Pilate’s 
severity to the Galileans (13: 1-9); the Samaritan leper 
(17 : 11-19) ; the lawyer who got his lesson as to neigh- 
borliness (10 : 25-37); the bowed woman (13: 10-21); 
the man who asked as to the number of the saved (18: 
23-30); the guests at the Pharisee’s Sunday dinner (14: | 
1-24); and the publican Zaccheus (19: 2-10). This last 
especially illustrates Luke’s method of reaching the 
facts. The story is told af nobody but Zaccheus could 
have known it,—told from his point of view, and proba- 
bly in the very words he used to Luke. 

In addition to these passages peculiar to Luke, take 




















































































































the oihers which are found only in his Gospel, and you 
will be struck with his reiteration of what the bystanders 
thought and said, and also with hs insistence on those 
teachings of our Lord which broke down the barriers of 
Jewish pride, and,accepted the multitude as candidates 
- for the kingdom. 

Thus the third Gospel become: a series of self-drawn 
portraits of men who had been helped by Christ. It is 
the testimony, not of one or two, but of the multitude, to 
the Saviour,—the first note in the grand acclaim of 
praise, which goes on frem generation to generation, until 
the “ great multitude which no man could number, out 
__ ofevery nation, and of all tribes and peoples and tongues,” 

' join in ptaise to the Lamb in the midst of the throne; 
and “ the voice of a great multitude” joins in the invi- 
tation to the marriage feast. of the Lamb. 

Philadelphia. 
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My Old Shoes 


By George L. Weed 


HAT does God want of my old shoes?” Who 

could have asked such a question? What 

could have been the occasion of it? How could such an 
association of ideas have been formed? 

The question was asked in earnestness and sincerity by 

my little friendSophie. Listen to her evening prayer :— 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my——to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my——to take. 


But what does God want of my old shoes?” 

Fill the blanks with s—-o-l-e and you have the key to 

her thought. 

“An amusing incident,” says one; “A thoughtful 

child,” says another; ‘‘ What strange ideas children 
have!” exclaims a third,—all of them dismissing the in- 
cident without reflection, or remembering it only to 
‘amuse others by retelling it, Butinit may we not find a 
“study deeper and more serious than at first appears? 
Turn fora moment from the child to the Christian 
mother before whom she is kneeling, who has taught 
and encouraged the repeating of the prayer before 
reading and spelling have given two words with the 
same sound different meanings. The mother takes it for 
granted that her child understands the distinction 
between body and soul, which, in this connection, is 
spirit,—the one may die while the other ‘ives; that 
the child’s thoughts correspond with her own, in respect 
to God’s nature and providential care, for which she is 
teaching her child to pray. Hitherto, the mother has 
discovered nothing inconsistent with this understanding. 
But, startled by the question concerning God and 
shoes she asks, ‘Can it be from the first night my 
Sophie lisped this evening prayer, which I thought so 
simple, she has had mistaken impressions, deepened by 
daily repetition? Who could have imagined, that, month 
after month, she has been confounding the immortal 
' Spirit with the little shoes just laid aside without my 
thought? ‘My soul to keep.” ‘My soul to take.” 
“What does God want of my old shoes?”—What a 
revelation |” 
- Now let us analyze, so far as possible, the child’s thought 
in her prayer. Keeping imaginacion within proper 
bounds, without caricature or irreverence, availing our- 
selves of legitimate hints which her question gives, we 
May paraphrase the prayer thus :— 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep. If I live until morn- 
ing I shall want my shoes. I cannot take care of them 
while I sleep: so I ask the Lord to keep them. But I 
may die before morning, and not need my shoes any 
more; so I ask the Lord, if I die, to takethem. Amen.” 

In the mind of our little suppliant, the subject of her 
prayer is her shoes,—not herself, of whom she thinks only 
as sleeping, and possibly dying. She asks the Lord to 
keep or take them as her life or death may determine. 

But of even more significance is her view of God him- 
self. However vague her sense of him in many respects, 
there are some well-defined distinctions between him 
and her. While she is asleep, he is awake. He can 
keep watch, while she cannot. She may die in the night, 
he certainly will not. She does not doubt his ability to 
keep that which she commits to him. 

But especially her question, which is also an exclama- 
tion and a declaration, implies that his wants and needs 

‘are not like hers—human, Her “ mv shoes” includes 
ary and all shoes, and all other material things, as 
not necessary to him or desired by him. “ What does 
God want of” them? She had something of Paul’s 
view on Mars Hill of God, who is so different from us 


that we should not think of him “as though he needed 
anything.” The Lord and her “sole,” as she used the 
expression, were out of harmony. Her sense of this was 
so strong that, with the same breath with which she 
ends her prayer, she asks a question whose words and 
tone reveal her own judgment that they cannot be-har- 
monized. 

A child’s question is often a revelation, an open door 
—perhay;s the only one—to a department of its inner 
spirit. As you valte that spirit, do not close that door, 
especially with a querulons tone. We should rejoice if 
our teaching prompts to reasoning and inquiry, even if 
we cannot satisfy the young inquiring mind, as was true 
of our little friend Sophie, who, on being told by her 
mother that Satan put it into the heart of another little 
girl to do wrong, replied, ‘ Why did God Jet Satan do 
it? You told me that God could do everything.” 

What could apparently be simpler than the four lines 
of this evening prayer, or less likely to be misunderstood? 
The rhyming words give it easy access to the almost in- 
fantile mind, and the memory, aided by daily repetition 
of the words, easily retains it. 

Meanwhile we take it for granted that the terms of 
the prayer convey to the child mind what they do to us. 
This is by no means certain, nor can the certainty be 
known without testing the child's apprehension, and so 
learning whether it may not be receiving and retaining 
impressions totally at variance with the very truths we 
flatter ourselves we are teaching, even the most impor- 
tant of all ruth, and that of which we are the most 
anxious it should have the clearest perception, 

“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” Man 
includes children. We may not know when or how 
early he lights their-candle. We may be blind to its 
burning at all, or we may imagine it aflame because we 
have applied our tapers to it, when it is not. 

Mt, Airy, Pa. 





Freddie’s Interest 


By Jane Ellis Joy 


REDDIE had a new idea, It giowed in his cheeks 

and sparkled in his eyes as he raced up the narrow 

street and burst into the little front room where his 
mother was sewing trousers for the tailor-store. 

“OQ mother!” he exclaimed with quivering eager- 
ness, “ why don’t we put money in the bank, to draw 
interest? Willie Stevens’s papa puts some money in 
the bank every week. Willie says that’s the way to get 
rich.” 

Mrs. Goodwin stopped her work, and regarded Fred- 
die with a strange little smile. She was a widow, and 
she had to work hard to support herself and her three 
small children, Freddie’s proposition amused her, but 
she was not so much surprised by it as some mothers 
might have been. Freddie was constantly developing 
new ideas, and she was always prepared to hear him ask 
an odd question. 

The little boy was greatly excited now. In his 
mind’s eye he saw his mother dressed in silk. He pic- 
tured how it would be to move away from their shabby 
little house to a splendid mansion like the Stevens’ 8 
residence. 

When they should be rich his mother would not sew 
for the tailors. She would then have time to take him 
and his two small sisters out to the park on pleasant 
summer days. And perhaps he might have a pony, like 
Willie Stevens’s, to ride. 

The great change was all to be brought about by put- 
ting money in the bank, to draw interest. So thought 
Freddie Goodwin. 

“ Interest is the greatest thing in the world, mother,” 
he pursued with an eagerness that hardly permitted a 
breathing-spell between his sentences. “ Interest is the 
money that you get for lending to the bank. Interest 
keeps growing more and more all the time. Willie 
Stevens was telling me all about it. Let’s put money in 
the bank right away, mother. I’ve got two cents!” 

It was painful for poor Mrs. Goodwin to upset Fred- 
die’s air-castle, but she felt obliged to tell him that the 
bank would not receive his two cents, nor any deposit 
less than five dollars, and also that it would require a 
great many hundreds and thousands of dollars to yield 
enough interest to support a family. 

Freddie listened attentively while his mother ex- 








plained all this. He looked serious when henesaiesa 
the facts, but he was not rendered inconsolable by his 
disappointment. He was naturally a happy boy, and he 
was disposed to look at the bright side of things. Heset 
about now trying to find a bright side. . 

“Still, interest is a pretty good thing,--tse't it 
mother?” he asked. 

“Yes, my dear,” answered his mother; “ interest is a 
very good thing for those who have money to lend.” 

“Does any one ever pay interest for anything else 
than money?” Freddie asked thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Goodwin had begun to sew one of the long trou- 
sers seams, She rattled on to the end of it with her 
noisy machine, and then she stopped and looked at 
Freddie, who was standing beside her expectantly. 

“Yes, Freddie,” she answered; “ ‘there is another 
kind of interest.” 

“ What kind? Who gives it, mother ? ” Freddie asked, 
becoming excited again. , 

“ Every day we live, Freddie, my.dear, we put some- 
thing away to draw interest for ourselves,” explained 
Mrs. Goodwin. “‘ And just as the clerk, in the bank, 
notes the amount of money that people bring to him, 
and marks it in the bank-books, so are the things that 
we do taken account of by our heavenly Father.” 

“ Well, mother, if a person does a good thing, is the 
good of it growing more and more alt the time, like 
interest in a bank?” Freddie inquired, with a wondering 
look. 

“ Yes, my dear; one good act always brings forth other 
good acts. Good grows in the world in much the same 
way that interest accumulates in a bank.” 

Freddie was greatly interested in this idea. 

“Interest is a splendid thing, mother. I’m so glad 
that there’s another kind besides the interest of real 
money ina bank. I wish I could do something to put 
on interest!” he went on, seriously. “I haven’t any 
money to give away to poor people, and I don’t know 
any one poorer than ourselves.” 

Freddie looked a little troubled as he suddenly real- 
ized his deficiency. -What could he do? He seemed to 
feel once more that he had nothing but two cents,—too 
small a sum to offer. 

“T don’t believe I can do anything very good till Pm 
bigger, mother,” hie said, doubtfally, © ~~ 

Mrs. Goodwin smiled, and drew Freddie to her side 
with a caress, 

“ My dear,” she said, “‘ don’t think that you have noth- 
ing to give away. When you came in a while ago, you 
gave me a smile that is making me happy yet.” 


“O mother!” answered Freddie, delightedly; “ il 


you are happy, that’s lots of interest for me,—the interest 
of a smile.” 

And Freddie was s eases too. 
was growing rich. 


Philadelphia, 


Somehow he felt that he 





In this department, and in that immediately following, appear 
articles and brief suggestions that are intended to be helpful to 
Sunday-school workers. Tested methods, such as have formerly 
been presented in ‘‘ Ways of Working,’’ will here be properly 
classified, and hence be more directly accessible to Sunday- 
school superintendents, other officers, and teachers. Articles 
bearing on Sunday-school work such as have formerly appeared 
as ‘From Contributors” will also find their place here. It is 
purposed to bring into these two departments everything, with 
the exception of current lesson helps, that has to do with methods 
of Sunday-school work. 

The Editor is always glad to know of tested methods that have 
been found useful in any department of the Sunday-school. Ques- 
tions of general interest bearing on Sunday-school work are also 
invited ; they will, when it ovome advisable, be answered in these 
columns. 
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Prayer in the Sunday-School 
By the Rev. Joba D. Rumsey 


HERE there is a Sunday-school, there prayer is 
needed. The work is teaching divine truths 
from God’s Word, and can only be done with his help. 
Teachers and officers should feel the need of the Holy 
Spirit, and be in such communion with God that the_ 
influence and power of prayer would be felt throughout ~ 
the school. 

In too many schools this is not true. There is prayer, 
but only the formal opening and closing prayers; and in 
too many schools there is only the opening prayer. 
Prayer should MER EN? 3 of the onening set. desing 





















exercises of every school, and the whole ses- 
sion. The opening prayer ought to voice the need and’ 
be the petition of the whole school, and in such simple 
language that the smallest can understand and feel that 
the leader is talking with God about each one. It will 
command attention. Exch will join in the prayer, for it 
is the longing of each little restless one, as well as the 
desire of the older. The closing prayer should not be 
the sign that the school is about to close, but an earnest 
request that God would help each one to live the lesson 
of the hour. So real, so necessary, and so helpful, should 
the opening and closing prayer become, that their omis- 
sion would be immediately noticed and felt by every one 
in the school. 

But prayer in the Sunday-school is more than an 
opening and closing prayer. It should prevail in the 
classes. The writer will never lose the influence of the 
class prayers in his theological seminary, where every 
recitation was opened with prayer. Why should not the 
Sunday-school teacher at the beginning of the lesson 
offer a short prayer with the class, asking for divine aid 
in the atudy of the Word? It would not only bring the 
help of the Holy Spirit, but impress upon the class the 
teacher’s dependence on God, the sacredness of the study, 
and create in the scholars a reverence for the work of the 
class. 

An earnest prayer at the close of the lesson will fix its 
truths, and they will take hold and leave an impression 
on the heart; for has not the scholar, partly at least, 
joined with the teacher in asking God to help him live 
the lesson taught? Some years ago, at the close of the 
lesson, a Sunday-school teacher asked her class of boys 
if they did not think they ought to be Christians. They 
answered, “ Yes,” ‘‘ Then,” said she, “let us ask Jesus 
to help us become what we say we ought to be.” And, 
as they bowed their heads, she led in a fervent prayer, 
asking that each scholar might becomea Christian. That 
prayer led at least one of the class to give his heart to 
God, and afterwards become an earnest and successful 
pastor. 

May the time soon come when, in all our Sunday- 
schools, officers and teachers will realize that prayer in 
the Sunday-school means more than a formal opening 
or closing prayer,—that it means the spirit of prayer 
permeating the work of the classes as well as the man- 
agement of the school. 

More real prayer in the Sunday-school means more of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, more reverence in the 
classes, more living the truths of the. lesson, and more 
scholars led to Christ. No less than thé temple of old 
should the Sunday-school room be a “ house of prayer.” 


Faribault, Minn. 
Ya 


While encouraging the giving of books 
to its library, the Sunday-school needs 
to control it in some way. Labels in 
all the books of a Sunday-school and parish library in 
Eastern Pennsylvania contain this reminder: ‘ Con- 
tributions of money and books of high grade are always 
welcome. Quality, rather than quantity, is first to be 
considered. A chojce new book, once read in the family 
circle, might then be spared, and presented to this library 
for further circulation and benefit.” In a prominent 
school in Western New York there is the custom of 
pasting an attractively printed label in the front of any 
book presented to the Jibrary by an individual or class, 
with the donor’s name filled in the blank. It has been 
the means of adding a large number of new books. 


Giving Books to the 
Library 


Givers must ask the library committee for permission to , 


present books, that duplicates and unsuitable books may 
not be received. This library now numbers more than 
two thousand volumes. The label for gift-books is in 
this form : 





This book: ts presented £0 thE 00... .occccccccccccseeeccnnes 
| Church Sunday-school library, with the best 
| wishes of 


“ Books are friends.” May the reader be cheered 
and inspired by the companionship of this one 
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Mission work to the front in the anni- 
versary service is a favorite method in 
many Sunday-schools. In such an 
exercise, recently, at the Wesley Chapel (Methodist) 
Sunday-school of Washington, District of Columbia, 
two girls, appropriately costumed and carrying their 


Missions at 
the Anniversary 


ee 
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national flags, personified Britannia and Columbia. 
Having sketched the growth of missionary enterprise in 
their borders, they pledged themselves to work together 
in prosecuting world-wide missions. China, Japan, and 
other mission nations, were represented by girls in white, 
displaying their colors, and telling briefly what missions 
had done for their people. Special reference was made 
to any mission work in which the local church was 
sharing. Children from the primary department stood 
for the isles of the sea, carrying daffodils, and repeating 
such texts as Isaiah 42:12. Together the children on 
the platform sang ‘“‘ The morning light is breaking.” In 
concluding, the whole school sang the last verse of 
“ America,” with a revision to “Soon may all lands be 
bright ” in the fourth line, 
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Let the assistant superintendent be in 
reality an assistant. Let him have 
some part in the conduct of the school, 
and appear upon the platform at every session. To con- 
sider and treat him simply as a vice-superintendent, 
whose duty it is to act during the absence of the super- 
intendent, is a custom altogether too prevalent in Sun- 
day-schools. One of the best ways of training young 
men for the position of superintendent is to give them a 
term of service as active assistants to the superintendent. 


Assisting the 
Assistant 





A Mothers’ Sociable 
By Adelaide G. Marchant 


“ WISH I could see the mothers of these children,” 

thought the primary superintendent, as she looked 
over the flock to whom she was trying to teach the words 
ofa new song. After the school was dismissed that day, 
one of these mothers came to her, saying: ‘‘ Where can 
I get the songs you sing in Sunday-school? My little 
boy insists I ought to know the words.”’ 

The teacher had scarcely time to explain that the songs 
she used were collected from various sources, and not 
found in any one book, before she was laid hold of by 
another mother, anxiously inquiring, ‘‘Can you tell me 
the name of my little girl’s teacher? She says she does 
not know.” 

Thinking over these appeals, together with her own 
difficulties, in the quiet afternoon hour when a primary 
superintendent collects her scattered faculties, there came 
the inspiration of a mothers’ social meeting. 

The first thing was to enlist the co-operation of those 
women to whose helpful interest the success of every 
church undertaking is due. They are found in every 
church, and were at hand in this instance. One readily 
agreed to take entire charge of the light refreshments 
to be served; another, whose experience was valuable, 
would give a talk to mothers; while still another would 
tell what the mothers had a right to expect from the 
teachers of their children. Others would gladly serve as 
a reception committee. By placing the meeting on 
Saturday afternoon, the teachers of all the primary 
classes could be present, thanks to the blessed half- 
holiday of modern times. 

The church possessed one of those treasures, a pastor 
who was thoroughly and practically musical, and would 
as gladly lead the primary songs as the grandest church 
hymn. Copies of the songs most used, including the 
ones to be learned for the approaching Christmas, were 
made by the mimeograph in sufficient quantity to furnish 
every one with a copy. 

The preliminaries being thus arranged, the all-impor- 
tant point was to secure an attendance. Dainty cards 
of invitation, written by the primary teachers, were sent 
by the children ‘to the mothers. But their wise leader 
knew from experience that this would not be sufficient. 
The interested mothers, the church people, would, of 
course, be present; but, like most primary departments, 
this one contained a fair proportion of children whose 
parents had no other connection with the church, and 
scarcely knew the location of the building. 

Among this class she spent some time in judicious 
calling. Her recepticn in some places was pathetic, in 
others amusing. Many had not thought of responding 
to the invitation, being unaccustomed to receiving any- 
thing of the kind, and understanding very little of what 


was intended. One mother informed the teacher that 
she could not come because she had only an old German 
shawl to wear, and her neighbor, with a new cloak, would 
laugh at her. She was assured that wraps would be re- 
moved, and the shawl would make no difference. 

Another, a weary-looking, sad-faced woman, said she 
had seen the card, but she didn’t expect to go; she never 
went anywhere, and never expected to, To all these a 
cordial personal invitation was given. 

The result more than realized expectations. The 
mothers came in such numbers that the pastor looked in 
amazement, and found himself appealing to the superin- 
tendent to know the names of these people, who, through 
their children, were connected with his church, The 
reception committee did nobly. The most balloon-like 
sleeves touched shoulders with those destitute of a puff so 
graciously that their wearers were utterly unconscious of” 
any difference in size. i 

The owner of the German shawl seemed to have for- 
gotten its existence, and when she found the teacher of 
her child could speak to her in the old home, tongue her 
delight was great. The addresses were short and appro- 
priate. The superintendent took the opportunity to tell 
the mothers of some ways in which they might help her. 
Several, afterward, thanked her for this, saying they 
had not known what she desired the children to learn. 

The pastor led the singing, in which all could join by 
the help of the printed slips, and the motion songs were 
given by all with great earnestness and vigor, The 
simple refreshments were tastefully served and enjoyed. 
At the close of the exercises, a number of the mothers 
came to thank the superintendent for the opportunity 
of knowing what the children were learning, and what 
they themselves ,could do to help. More than one said 
they would see that the children were more regular in 
attendance in future. One who showed her enjoyment 
of the occasion in every feature said, on leaving, “I 
never went to such a place before.” 

One result of this meeting has been that a number of 
scholars, whose names had been temporarily dropped 
from the rolls on account of continued absence and 
irregularity, have become regular attendants again. The 
attendance of such children depends, of course, very 
largely on the mothers. When their interest is awakened, 
the children are at the Sunday-school. 

Perhaps the most important result has been the indi- 
rect one of good-fellowship and acquaintance promoted 
between the primary teachers and mothers. Special - 
pains was taken to have every mother meet the teacher 
of her own child or children, and become familiar with 
her name. This was a point on which many of the 
mothers were very ignorant. A feeling of esprit de corps 
has sprung up, the influence of which is felt in many 
unspoken ways. 

A desire has-recently been expressed to have a repeti- 
tion of the meeting which shall include thesfathers as 


well. ~q 
Oak Park, Il. 
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Where there are ten wills there will 
be ten ways, at least, for the live 
teacher. Ten “wills” are kept in 
mind by the teachers of the Nostrand Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Brooklyn, New York. Their 
standard is that the faithful teacher 


Ten *‘ Wills’’ for the 
Teacher 


1. Will be regular in attendance, and punctual at the open- 
ing of school, 

2. Will notify the superintendent in advance in case of neces- 
sary absence. 

3. Will have the lesson well prepared. 

4. Will interest the scholars, and preserve good order. 

5. Will find the half-hour given to the study of the lesson too 
short. 

6. Will urge the scholars to use lesson helps at home in study, 
and to bring their Bibles for class use. 

7. Will visit scholars at their homes, especially when absent. 

8. Will seek the scholars’ conversion. 

9. Will always be loyal to the best interests of the school. 

10. Will attend’: achers’-meetings. 


Oo 


Ten-minute preludes on timely topics, 
before lesson study, have been found 
profitable and popular in a large Bible- 
class of men and women at Rochester, New York. A.H, 
Whitford, the teacher, chose for “ Ten-minute Lenten 
Talks on Prayer” these subjects for four Sundays: “The 
prayer decalogue,” “George Muller—a prayer prince,” 
* Links in the prayer-chain,” and “ The why of public 
prayer.” The class is in session forty-five minutes, of 
which twenty are given to the regular lesson, 


Ten-Minute 
Preludes 











































































































































































Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1896 


1 Apri) 4.— Warning Against BiM,.......ccccccccceseers sasererteeee Luke 13: 22-30 
‘Or, The Resurrection of Christ (Easter).......... luke %: 1-42 
2, April 12.—Parable of the Great Suppet..............:ceceeeeere Luke 14: 15-24 







3, April 19.—The Lost Fotnd..............cc creer 
4. April 26.--The Rich Man and Lazarus... 
5. May 3.—Faith... Sebapiionss 
6 May 10.— Lessons 0 on n Prayer... wn - 
7. May 17.—Parable of the ound... 
8. May 24.—Jesus Teaching in the Temple. ..,...... -...ccs:eceee Luke 20 ; 9-19 
+ ® May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold 


veeow Late 15 : 11-24 
dosapd Luke 16: 19-31 
saguntdigintes Luke 17:5-19 
| aisesnigtlon Luke 18 : 9-17 





— WW, June 7.—Warning to the Disciples ................,. sea 22 : 24-37 
VW. Tame 14.—TJess Crucified ...........0 scccissssceteereesessnreeesseeeneses LALO 232 83-46 
32. June 21.—The Risen Lord... Luke 24: 36-53 





43, June 8,—Review. 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
eO. 
Study 20.—The Arrival at Jerusalem 
Luke 19 : 1-48. 


I, Crrrrcism. 

The anecdote of Zaccheus is peculiar to Luke. The para- 
ble of the minae should be compared with Matthew 25: 14-30. 
Are the two passages different forms of the same story, or did 
Jesus use the same illustration twice? The answer should 
be sought (1) in a comparison of the two passages, (2) in 
the two contexts, (3) in the general relation of Luke to 
Matthew. D.e3: Luke often give the same teaching as that 
of Matthew, with a different context? Luke 19 : 29-48 is 
evidently from the same source as Matthew 21: 1-17 and 
Mark 11; 1-11, 15-19, although Luke has verbal variations, 
and adds 39-44. Ver-e 87 should be compared with John 
12:17. It is noteworthy that with the triumphal entry the 
synoptists and John begin to coincide more frequently. The 
question as to the identity of Luke 19: 45-48 (Mark 11: 
15-19; Matt. 21: 12-17) with John 2: 13-22 is exceedingly 
difficult. An answer is to be songs | in a minute comparison 
of the two accounts. 


II. Tae EXAMINATION OF THE HistoRIcaAL MATERIAL. 

Note that Luke’s account now becomes more narrative 
than didactic, verses 11-28 being an important exception. 

1, The Conversion of Zaccheus, Note the progress of Jesus 
toward Jerusalem (18: 85; 19:1, 11, 28, 29, 37, 41, 45). 
Discover the chief significance of the episode of Zaccheus. 
Is it to be found in verse 9? What was the evidence of the 
man’s conversion? See verse 8, and compare Exodus 22: 1. 
Does not the story also illustrate the readiness of Jesus to 
make social usages opportunities for religious helpfulness? 

2. The Parable of the Minae. As to the need referred to in 
verse 11, see Luke 14: 25; 18: 38; 19:3; Matthew 20: 20. 
Analyze the parable into its part«. Are they these,—the 
quest of the nobleman, the hatred of his citizens and the 
labor of his servants, the king’s rewards and punishments ? 
Notice (1) that the probation of the servants concerned not 
only their commercial abilities, but their loyalty; (2) that 
the first two servants showed themselves both diligent and 
loyal (comp. Luke 16:11); (3) that the third servant showed 
disloyalty as well as indolence, Notice also that each ser- 
“vant was given the same amount. But was the reward pro- 
portionate to success? (comp. vs. 17, 18, 24-26.) Ou the 
basis of these facts, discover how this parable would show 
that the kingdom was not to appear tuidenly (v. 11). 
Determine also to what the nobleman, servants, and enemies, 
respectively corresponded in the mind of Jesus. 

8. The Triumphal Entry. Between verses 28 and 29 must 
be placed John 11; 55 to 12:11; Mark 14:39; Matthew 
26; 6-13. In comparing Luke’s account of the entry with 
that of Mark, notice how, by slight changes, he makes the 
: story more intelligible to noa-Jewish readers. Analyze the 
= story into its chief elements. Thus (1) the deliberation and 

: foresight of Jesus (vs. 29-31); (2) the obtaining of the ass 
(vs. 32-34); (3) the ride of Jesus (va. 35, 36) ; (4) his accep- 
tation and justification of the Messianic salutation (vs. 37-40) ; 
(5) his lamentation over Jerusalem (vs. 41-44). Observe 
that the remarkable thing here is (4). Recall his previous 
care to conceal his Messianic character from the crowd. But 
was such concealment longer possible? May not Jesus have 
chosen that manner of entering Jerusalem which would sug- 

gest his Messiahship? (comp. Matt. 21 : 4,5; John 12: 14, 
_ 15). Notice that Luke represents the shouts as having come 

from disciples (v. 37; comp. Mark 11 : 9; John 12: 12). 

Yet could even they have fully appreciated the fact they 

celebrated? See John 12: 16. Nate the accurate descrip- 

tion of the fate of Jerug:!«m (v~. 41-44) 
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4. The Cleansing of the Temple. According to the synoptic 
arrangement, this must have occurred on the Monday before 
the crucifixion ; that is, on the day following the entry. Is 
it not in accordance with the now publicly avowed Messiah- 
ship of Jesus? Was it symbolical? Note between whom 
war the plotting of verse 47. Had not Jesus foreseen this? 
(comp 9: 22, 43; 18: 31-84.) 

Ill. He SicNIFICANCE OF THE MATERIAL. 

It should always be remembered that there were reasons 
for the preservation of the special facts and teachings con- 
tained in the Gospels (comp. John 20 : 30,31). Generally 
these are not difficult to discover. In the present chapter, 
were not the accounts preserved because they showed (1) 
Jesus’ love for repentant sinners, be they never so low? (2) 
his certain, if delayed, establishment of his kingdom, and his 
rewarding of its loyal servants and his punishment of its 
enemies? (3) his public acknowledgment of his Messiahship, 
and his hatred of all misuse of religious forms and placés ? 
(4) the first steps in the conspiracy that led to his death ? 
To sam these all up, do we not see Jesus as a lover of right- 
eousne-s, a hero, a martyr, and the Christ? 


IV. Topics ror Spreciau Srupy. 

1, Collect the instances in which Jesus turned unforeseen 
incidents into means of salvation. 

2. By a comparison of Matthew 21:9, Mark 11: 9, 10, 
Luke 19 ; 38, endeavor to discover just what the crowds said. 

3. How many times had Jesus already been at Jerusalem? 


ASA 


Lesson 7, May 17, 1896 
. Parable of the Pounds 


Goutpen Text: He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much: ard he that is unjust in the least is unjust 
also in much.—Luke 16: 10. 

(Luke 19: 11-27. 


COMMON VERSION 


11 And as they heard these 
things, he added and spake a par- 
able, because he was nigh to Je- 
ru’sa-lém, and because they 
thought that the kingdom of 
God should immediately appear. 

12 He said therefore, A certain 
nobleman went into a farcountry 
to receive for himself a kingdom, 
and to return. 

18 And he called his ten ser- 
vants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, 
Oceupy till I come. 

14 But his citizens hated him, 14 
and sent a message after him, 
saying, We will not have this man 
to reign over us. 

15 And it camo to pass, that 15 
when he was returned, having 
received the kingdom, then he 
commanded these servants to be 
called unto him,to whom he had 
given the money, that he might 
know how much every man had 
gained by trading. 

16 Then came the first, saying, 
Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds, 

17 And he said unto him, Well, 
thou good servant: because thou 
hast been faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over 
ten cities. 

18 And the second came, say- 
ing, Lord, thy pound hath gained 
five pounds. 

19 And he said likewise to him, 
Be thou also over five cities. 

20 And another came, saying, 
Lord, behold, here is thy. pound, 
which I have kept laid up in a 
napkin : 

21 For I feared thee, because 
thou art an austere man: thou 
takest up that-thou layedst not 
down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sew. 

22 And he saith unto him, Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee, thou wicked servant. Thou 
knewest that I was an austerc 
man, taking up that I laid not 
down, and reaping that I did not 
sow : 

23 Wherefore then gavest not 
thou my money into the bank, 
that at my coming I might have 
required mine own with usury ? 

24 And he said unto them that 
stood by, Take from him the 
pound, and give i to him that 
hath ten pounds. 

% (And they said unto him, 
Lord, he hath ten pounds.) 

26 For I say unto you, That 
unto every one which hath shall 


Memory verses: 13-15.) 


REVISED VERSION 


ll And as they heard these 
things, he added and spake a 
parable, because he was nigh 
to Jerusalem, and because they 
supposed that the kingdom 
of God was immediately to 
appear. He said therefore, A 
certain nobleman went into a 
far country, to receive for him- 
self a kingdom, and to return. 
And he called ten ! servants of 
his, and gave them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, 
Trade ye herewith till I come. 
But his citizens hated him, 
and sent an ambassage after 
him, saying, We will not 
that this man reign over us. 
And it came to pass, when he 
was come back again, having 
received the kingdom, that he 
commanded these | servants, 
unto whom he had given the 
money, to be called to him, 
that he might know what they 
16 had gained by trading. And 
the first came before him, say- 
ing, Lord, thy pound hath 
17 made ten pounds more. And 
he said unto him, Well done, 
thou good * servant : because 
thou wast found faithful in a 
very little, have thou authority 
18 over ten cities. And the sec- 
ond came, saying, Thy pound, 
Lord, hath made five pounds. 
19 And he said unto him also, Be 
thou also over five cities. 
20 And 4 another came, saying, 
Lord, behold, icreis thy pound, 
which I kept laid up in a nap- 
21 kin : for I feared thee, because 
thou art an austere man : thou 
takest up that thou layedst not 
down, and reapest that thou 
2 didst not sow. He saith unto 
him, Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked 
%servant. Thou knewest that 
I am an austere man, taking 
up that I laid not down, and 
23 reaping that I did not sow; 
then wherefore gavest thou not 
my money into the bank, and 
51 at my coming should have 
24 required it withinterest? And 
he said unto them that stood 
by, Take away from him the 
pound, and give it unto him 
25 that hath the ten pounds. And 
they said unto him, Lord, he 
26 hath ten pounds. I say unto 
you, that unto every one that 
hath shall be given; but from 
him that hath not, even that 
which he hath shall be taken 
27 away from him. Howbeit 
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. * Mina, here 


a translated @ pound, is equal to one 


ch. xv. 8 ‘%Gr. dondservant. *Gr. the other. 


be given ; and from him that hath these mine ; 

not, even that he hath shall be would not that I s reign 

taken away from him. . over them, bring hither, and ~ 
27 But those mine enemies, slay them before me. 


which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither, ~ 
and slay them before me. 


The American perhewrs would substitute “who "or “that” for 
“which ” in verse 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


Goupey Text ror THE QuaRTER: Him hath Godezalted _. 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Toric: The Son Commending Faithful Service. 


1. Approved Service, vs. 11-13, 15=19- 


OUTLINE : Es Condemned Service, vs. 14, 20-27. 


Dairy Home READINGS: 

M.—LUKE 19: 11-27. Parable of the pounds. 

T.—Matt. 25 : 14-30. The talents, 
W.—Gen. 41 : 37-45. Integrity rewarded. - - 
T.—Mal. 3: 13-18. Serving God. 

F.—1 Cor. 12: 1-11. Spiritual gifts. 

S.—Rom. 12: 1-9. Right use of gifts. 

S.—2 Pet. 3: 1-14. The day of the Lord. 


(These Home Readings are the selection of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


On 


Lesson Analysis 
I. APPROVED SERVICE. 


1. The Departing Master : 
A certain nobleman went into A py nx og (12), 
Thou hast ascended on high (Psa. 68 
He was taken up; and a cloud A. St. him (Acts 1 : 9). 
2. The Trusted Servants : 
He called ten servants of his, and gave them ten pounds (13), 
Having... given authority to his servants (Mark 13 : 34), 
Good stewards of the mauifold grace of God (1 Pet, 4 : 10). 
3- The Required Accounting : 2 
Called, .. . thut he might know what they had gained (15). 
God shall brit g every work into judgement (Eccl, 12 : 14). 
Render the account of thy stewardship (Luke 16 : 2). 
4- The Reported Increase : 
Lord, thy pound hath mad+ ter pounds more (16). 
It was li tle. . . before I came, and it hath avenned (Gen. 30; 9): 
Lo, I have gained otber five talents (Matt. 5 : 20). 
. The Superb,Commendation:: ....., 
Well done: ... have thou authority over sah cities (a7). 


There ix none like him in the earth (Job 1 : 8). 
Well done, . . . en'er thou into the joy of thy lord (Matt. 25 : 28). 


gin 


Il. CONDEMNED SERVICE. 
1. Mutinous : . 


We will not have this man reign over us (14). 


Let us... cast away their cords from us (Psa. 2 : 3). 
We have no king but Cesar (John 19 : 15). 


2. Suspicious : 
I feared thee, because thou art an austere man (21). 
me not this my saying, when I was yet in my country? (Jonah 
I knew thee that thou art a hard man (Matt. 25 : 24). 
3- Improvident : 
Wherefore gavest thou not my money into the bank f (23.) 


The prudent man looketh well to his going (Prov. 14 : 15). 
= —_* . to have put my money to the bankers (Matt. 


4 gp el 
Take away from him the pound. Slay them (24, 27). 
The simple pass on, and suffer for it (Prov. 22 : 3). 
~~ py A es the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness (Matt. 
> 


11.—' He was nigh to Jerusalem, and... they supposed.” 
ay The Lord's position ; (2) The people’s hy pothesis ; ; 3) The result- 
ant lessons. 
Verse 13.—‘‘Trade ye herewith till I ae. (1) Capital en- 
bah eno ; 2 Use enjoined ; (3) Accounting — 
erse 15.—'' That he might know what they tea gained.” (1) 
oO hs A given; (2) Gain expected ; (3) Inspection begun. 
erse 17.~‘* Have thou atithority over ten cities.’’ (1) Wise ser- 
vice rendered : (2) High commendation gained; (3) Generous pro- 
motion enjoy 
Verse 20.—‘* Which I kept ie eng in a napkin.” 


(1) Opportunity 
extended; (2) Opportunity miisu: ; (3) Reward lost; (4) Penalty 
incurred. 


Verse 26.—‘* Unto every one that hath shall be given: ” (1) An 
initial possession ; (2) A wise activity ; (3) A sure increase. 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The interview with the rich 
young ruler immediately followed the blessing of the 
little children. A question of Peter led to a discourse on 
priority in the kingdom of God, illustrated by the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard (Matthew). In the way our 
Lord makes the third prediction in regard to his death and 
resurrection, The ambitious request of the sons of Zebedee 
is next recorded by Matthew and Mark. Near Jericho two 
blind men are healed, one named Bartimeus. As our Lord. 
was leaving Jericho, Zsccheus the publican was visited, and 
s s F ee A tg See x, 
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it was probably at his house that the parable of the pounds 
was spoken. . 
» Jericho, probably at the house of 


Priace.—In or near 


_ Zaccheus. 


Trwe.—Probably the day before the arrival at Bethany, 
and the second day before the public entry to Jerusalem. 
which took place on the Sunday before our Lord’s death. 
This would be the Friday before the crucifixion, which cer- 
tainly took place on Friday, the 15:h of Nisan, in the year of 
Rome 783." 

Prrsons.—Our Lord and many hearers. In the parable, 
a nobleman, ten of his servants, his fellow-citizens and at- 
tendants. 

PARALLEL Passace.—The parable of the talents (Matt. 
25 : 14-80) resembles this one, but is not identical. 


B.. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 11.—As they heard these things: While they were 
listening to the conversation with Zaccheus (vs. 8-10). 
Probably our Lord was in a room opening out upon the 
court, where the multitude that had followed him was gath- 
ered (vs. 3, 7).—Added and spake a parable: The confession 
of Zaccheus in regard to his use of his money makes a suit- 
able connection of thought.—Nigh unto Jerusalem: About 
fifteen English miles distant. With that city the multitudes 
would connect the hope of some great Messianic manifesta- 
tion.— They supposed: Those present, including the disciples. 
—The kingdom of God was immediately to appear: The two 
reasons are virtually one, since “because” occurs but once. 
The nearness to Jerusalem implied, in their view, this speedy 
appearance of the kingdom of God. The parable of the 
talents was spoken on the Mount of Olives, to four disciples, 
late on Tuesday of the week following. Both teach the duty 
of faithfulness, but they are complementary, not identical. 
Here the lesson is of patient faithfulness until the Lord 
returns ; there, of watchful faithfulness, because he will cer- 
tainly return. 

Verse 12.—He said therefore: In consequence of this false 
expectation.—A certain nobleman: A man well born, here 
representing the Lord Jesus.— Went into a far country: Im- 
plying an absence of some length. In the other parable 
“into another country ” occurs (mistranslated in the Author- 
ized Version). In this case a journey is suggested; in the 
other, simply absence.— To receive for himself a kingdom, and 
to return: Both are necessary details in connection with what 
follows, and are peculiar to this parable. Going to Rome to 
receive a kingdom was not uncommon in those days. The 
“far country ” in the interpretation is heaven, the throne of 
God, far enough away in a moral sense. An interval of 
separation of the Master from his servants is predicted ; also 
that his return will be the appearance of the kingdom of 
God in the full sense. 

Verse 13.—Ten servants of his: More exact than “his ten 
servants.” There may have been more bond-servants, but 
these ten are to be tested. Ten is the number of complete- 
ness among the Jews. In the other parable the number is 
not stated.— And gave them ten pounds: A mina equaled one 
hundred drachme, and would, according to the Attic.stand- 
ard, represent from fifteen to seventeen dollars in gold. The 
Hebrew mina was of even less value. A talent was equal to 
sixty mins, or one thousand dollars. Accordingly, in this 
parable the sum entrusted is small; in the other, large: In 
the other case all the man’s property was given in trust, 
apportioned according to ability; here each servant receives 
the same. This pound therefore represents what each ser- 
vant has, either the grace of salvation common to all be- 
lievers, or the official gift which ministers have in common. 
The former view is perhaps preferable.— Trade ye herewith till 
I come: “ Occupy” once had the sense, now obsolete, of “do 
business.” The change in the Revised Version is therefore 
necessary. The servant could trade with so small a sum, 
since in those days, as frequently explained, the purchasing 
power of a given weight of gold or silver was much greater. 
A pound would pay the wages of a laborer for a hundred 
days. Moreover, the object of the nobleman was not chiefly, 
as in the case of the man who gave the talents, to have his 
wealth properly administered, but to test the faithfulness and 
ability of the servants, with a view to their place in the 
kingdom he journeyed away to receive. “Till I come” defi- 
nitely points to this. 

Verse 14.—His citizens: Fellow-citizens. The details of 
this verse are peculiar to Luke.—Hated him: No cause is 
assigned.—Sent an ambassage: Not a “ message,” but a for- 
mal protestation to the supreme power.— We will not: We 
are not willing.— Tat this man reign over us: Such a protest 
had been sent to the Emperor Augustus when Archelaus had 
gone to Rome to ask that he might retain the kingdom which 
his father, Herod, bequeathed him. Archelaus had built a 
splendid palace at Jericho. In the interpretation of the 
parable this signifies the opposition to our Lord’s rule often 
manifested in persecution of those who are occupied accord- 
ing to his command and awaiting his retarn. 

Verse 15.—Hawing received the kingdom: In spite of the 
ition, he returned as king. When is not stated, but 
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verse 11 shows that the fact of his absence for some time is an 
essential feature of the parable.—He commanded these ser- 
vanis to be called: This occurs before the judgment upon his 
enemies (v. 27). The same order is suggested in connection 
with our Lord’s return in a number of passages.— What they 
had gained by trading: The better supported reading, which 
is followed in the Revised Version, might be rendered, 
“What business they had done.” “ How much” is implied, 
but not expressed. 

Verse 16.—The first one came before him: Or, “came for- 
ward,” presented himself.—Lord, thy pound hath made ten 
pounds more: Not, as in Matthew, “I have gained,” but “thy 
pound.” The word “ten” is in emphatic position, and the 
verb is properly rendered “hath made more,” since it sug- 
gests both the idea of working and of adding to. 

Verse 17.— Well done, thou gocd servant: In Matthew, 
“ good and faithful,” the latter idea occurring here in the 
next clause.— Wast found faithful : The form differs from that 
in Matthew ; here “ wast found” points to what he became 
in the discharge of his trust; his success proved his fidelity. 
—In a very little: In allusion to the pound as of small value. 
— Have thou authority over ten cities: The reward is a royal 
one, and the extent of it corresponds with the result of the 
servant's faithfulness. He had been trained as well as tested, 
and was in both respects worthy of this new trust. In Matthew 
the reward is similar, but with essential points of difference : 
“TJ will set thee over many things: enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord.” 

Verse 18.—Hath made five pounds: More literal than “ hath 
gained.” : 

Verse 19.— Unto him also: As to the first.—Be thou also 
over five cities: The reward is proportionate to the gain, since 
the fitness for the new service was measured thereby. The 
commendation is repeated in Matthew. There the gain was 
in proportion to the amount entrusted ; here it differs. 

Verse 20.—And another: Literally, “the other,” meaning 
one of a different kind. Only three servants are introduced, 
probably because these cases sufficiently set forth the lessons 
of the parable.— Behold, here is thy pound: The language is 
abrupt, as if to say, This is thy pound, and that is all you 
gave me.—Laid up in a napkin: Or, “handkerchief.” No 
use had been made of the pound. It was small enough to be 
kept safely in a napkin. In the case of the “ talent,’ the 
servant hid it “in the earth.” No napkin would be large 
enough to hold one talent, hence the inappropriatenets of the 
reference to “a talent in a napkin.” 

Verse 21.—For I feared thee: In Matthew the excuse is 
substantially the same, but with different language. Fear of 
the master is represented as causing a hiding of the money 
lest it be lost, since the master would hold them responsible 
for the amount. But in the case of the man with one talent, 
there seems to have been discontent with the smaller sum en- 
trusted him; here there is contempt for the small sum 
entrusted to each.—Austere man: “Austere” is transferred 
from the Greek, and first meant stringent to the taste, then 
in a moral sense. It is not so reproachful a term as “ hard,” 
which occurs in Matthew, though the general sense is the 
same. So men regard God as exacting, virtually demanding 
what they cannot perform, and thus lay the blame of their 
failures upon him.— Thou takest up that thou layedst not down: 
In Matthew the figure is probably that of winnowing grain; 
here it is more general, referring to the strict business habits 
of the master. There is no charge of dishonesty, but simply 
of requiring everything that could be demanded. The same 
thought is exprersed in the la-t «lanse under the figure of a 
harvest. 

Ver-e 22.—Out of thine own mouth: Ou the very grounds 
that you allege.—Thou wicked servant: Matthew adds: 
“slothful.” « 

Verse 23.—Then wherefore : This introduces the correct in- 
ference from the false premises alleged by the servant.—Jnto 
the bank: Or, “a bank.” Nearly all the early manuscripts 
omit the article, Probably no definite interpretation should 
be put upon the term. So long as men have capital, they 
can find ways of using it ; so long as men have gifis entrusted 
to them by God, they can find opportunities for exercising 
thein, even if only by employing others to administer the 
use.— Required it with interest: “Mine own” has no gvod 
authority; it is taken from Matthew. The margin of the 
Revised Version gives a possible, but not probable, render- 
ing. This dialogue can only be understood when it is re- 
garded as an argument on the false premises of the servant. 
The theory of the master was that the servant should have 
found p!easure as well as duty in faithfully using what was 
committed to him, since it was entrusted to test his fitness 
for wider service. The wicked servant says: “‘ There is no 
pleasure or profit in it; I will do what I must to keep intact 
the trust; that is all that ought to be asked of me.” The 
master takes him at his word, and replies, “ You measure 
your duty by the severity of my character; on that theory I 
can demand more than you have done; your fear should 
have made you more scrupulous in yourservice.” As applied 
to Christians, it means that the highest service is to be re- 
garded as a privilege if performed through fear, and regarded 
merely as a distasteful duty, there will surely be failure even 
to reach the legal standard. 






Verse 24.—Them that stood by: The attendants of the 
king. 

Verse 25.—They said unto him: The bystanders in the para- 
ble, not in the house of Zaccheus, as the parenthesis of the 
Authorized Version seems to suggest.—Lord, he hath ten 
pounds: This expression of surprise was probably introduced 
to bring out the answer of the king in the next verse. 

Verse 26.—I say unto you: “For” isto beomitted. While 
this is probably still the language of the king in the parable, 
it introduces a saying taught directly by our Lord himself 
(Matt. 13:12; Mark 4:25; Luke 8:18; comp. Matt. 25: 
29.— Unto every one that hath shall be given: This proverbial 
expression sets forth a principle that is operative wherever 
there is life. It is not an arbitrary Jaw, but a principle that 
is essential to growth. It is pot a rule for our dealings with 
our fellow-men, but a statement of the method which God 
has made effective in all vital increase, from the vegetable 
world to the spiritual.— Even that which he hath shall be taken 
away from him: This is essentially the same as “that which 
he thinketh he hath” (Luke 8:18). This is the law of 
degeneracy, the necessary antithesis of the positive principle, 
or law of growth. This too holds good, wherever living 
things are concerned, in business affairs, in pursuit of knowl- 
edge, as well as in spiritual things. 

Verse 27.— Howl: tt : Moreover, in addition to the judge- 
ment on the wicked servant.— These mine enemies : Spoken of 
in verse 14.—Bring hither, and slay them before me: Addressed 
to the attendants. This severe language accords with Orien- 
tal habits in punishing rebels, and would not seem strange 
to the audience, still less to the attendants in the parable, 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunninghdm Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS always of great importance, for the clearer under- 
standing of our Lord’s parables, to notice the circum- 
stances which led to their being spoken. In the case of that 
of The Pounds, Jesus, at the moment of delivering it, was at 
the entrance to the house of Zaccheus, a crowd surrounding 
the two. To have become the guest of any ordinary Jew 
would have given no ground for murmuring, but that one 
who claimed to be a public teacher—that is, a rabbi—should 
accept the hospitality of a toll-collector of the hated Romans, 
and he a Jew, shocked the prevailing ideas of propriety, and 
even of respect for religion. 

It had, indeed, from the first, been a great stumbling-block 
to the Pharisees and scribes, that “he ate and drank with 
the publicans and sinners” (Matt.9:11; Mark 2: 16; Luke 
5 : 30), and their feelings were those of the great bulk of the 
Jewish population; for they were essentially the national 
party. Hence it seemed a public scandal, and an affront to 
the whole Jewish community at Jericho, when he thus openly 
accepted hospitality from a publican who was at the head of 
the local excise, and had grown rich on his despised office, 
But the sincere gratitude of the poor man for the great favor 
thus done him, and the evident change of heart shown by his 
declaration that, in honor of the Great Teacher coming under 
the roof of one so unworthy, he would henceforth give half of 
his goods to the poor, and that he would restore fourfold the 
amount of any unjust payment he had forced from any one 
in the past, vindicated Christ's gracious humanity. 

The next moment came words of cordial recognition of 
Zaccheus being accepted of God as one for whom he, Christ, 
as the Messiah, was sent to core. “ To-day is salvation come 
to this house, since he also, though reckoned a heathen from 
his calling, has proved himself to be a true son of Abraham, 
and, as such, an object of God's pitying grace. For the Son 
of man—that is, the Messiah—came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 

Hearing him speak thus, the fondly cherished idea of the 
speedy coming of the Messiah, to whom all Jews looked as 
the restorer of the glory of Israel as the great world-power, 
seemed to find encouragement, and, indeed, those round even 
suppored that this “kingdom of God was to appear imme- 
diately.” To correct this dream, Christ, before going into 
the house, addressed a parable to the murmuring crowd. 

“There was a nobleman,” said he, “ who journeyed to a 
far country, to be invested with the rule of the territory in 
which he lived as ‘vassal to the overlord.” The hearers 
would at once notice how this was illustrated in the case of 
the Herods, and especially of Archelaus; for all Herod’s 
sons had been required to go to Rome to “receive their - 
kingdoms,” and Archelaus had been confirmed in’ his, not- 
withstanding the earnest protest of the Jews he was to gov- 
ern. The king who had reigned till then was dead, but this 
prince arranged to set out forthwith, and return very soon, 
—Christ hinting, apparently in this, at his own coming back 
being within the lifetime of the existing generation (Matt. 
24 : 34). ; 

Meanwhile he called ten of his own personal slaves, and 
handed each of them a pound (about £3 6s. 8d. of our 
money), and told them to trade with it till he returned, I¢ 
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was a small amount, but it was shrewdly given to test their 
fitness for higher trusts at a later time, There were slaves 
if all occupations and business qualifications, so that trading 
was natoral to them as a class. He was not, however, allowed 
w get his honors peacefully ; for, as has been said, his fellow- 
citizens hated him, and had sent a deputation after him 
to protest against his being set over them. This, neverthe- 
less, did not succeed; and he came back with his kingship 
fully granted, and a breast full of hatred against those who 
had thus assailed him. 

The ten slaves being now summoned to render an account 
of their gains, the first was able tosay thai the one pound had 
gained ten. “ Well done,” said the king. “ You are a good 
servant, and, because you have been so faithful in a very small 
trust, I set you over ten citics.” The second was able to say he 
had made five pounds from tlie one, and, in the same way, 
was placed as a faithful servant over fire cities, The third 
had no loyalty to show to his master, but lad argued with 
himself that, if he gained anything, his lord would take it; 
while, if he lot the money, he would be panished, Fear 
and selfishness had made him a coward, so that he could now 
only unroll the meney from a napkin in which he had 
kept it cafe, and give back what he had received. In doing 
$0, moreover, he was very harsh in his excuse. His lord, he 
said, wanted gain, and he wae afraid he might make none, or 
even lose, and so had acted as he had. 

But his condemnation was easy. He mighi at least have 
put out the money at interest. His pound was forthwith 
handed by order to the one who, by gaining ten, had shown 
himself most fit for confidence, and he himself contemptuously 
dismixeed. But now came the turn of those who had opposed 
the king’s appointment. They were to be brought to him, and 
put to death before him! “ Not till I return from heaven,” 
was thus the lesson to the murmurers, “ will any rewards for 
fidelity to me be given, and then, also, those who have mur- 
mured against me will miserably perish. My servants seem 
to have little entrusted to them now, but faithfulness will be 
gloriously rewarded hereafter.” * 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Different Profits from the Same 
Capital 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE place where this parable was spoken was Jericho, 
probably in Zaccheus’s house; the time, apparently 
the day before Jesus reached Bethany, at the end of the week 
before Passion Week. Popular feeling was excited, and 
_@ager expectation kindled that his entrance into Jerusalem 
at the approaching passover was to be a prelude to his public 
_&sertion of Messiahship, and perhaps to an open attempt to 
_ throw off the Roman yoke. f 

The immediate purpose of the parable, as Luke carefully 
marke, was to damp down this feverish unrest. There are, 
then, two leading thonghts in it: ome, the long period that 
was to elapse before the kingdom should “appear;” the 
other, the tasks of his servants iv that period, and the solemn 
jedgments which should attend its close. 

We gather together, first, the veiled predictions of the 
course of development of the kingdom. There was to be no 
immediate revolutionary attempt at setting up such a mon- 
archy as the gross expectations of partial di-ciples and 
admirers would fain have seen inangrrated by an é:new/e in 
the streets of Jerusalem next week. Jesus veils his reference 
to himself ia very transparent disguise. Every one must 
have felt that he was the “nobleman” in the narrative. 
Whether there was any allusion, or not, to the journeys of 
some of the Herodian family tis R »me, on errands of the sort, 
such were familiar enough among the many peoples subject 
tothe empire. But the main point to be ob erved is the dis- 
tinct prophecy in the parable of the remote as well as the 
immediate future. 

Our Lord declares that his earthly career is substantially 
over. He is abou: to d: part; he has far to go; the time of 
absence will be jong enough to allow cf faithful service dou- 
bling its capital and of hatred developing into rebellion. His 
departure will be the preliminary of his investiture with 
royal authority, and in due time he will come back mani- 
festly the king. Bat that return will not be such as heated 
carnal imuginations wished to precipitate, a time of triumph 
for the mation and of discomfiture for their enemies, but one 
of jadgment for even faithful servants, and of destruction for 
open foes, who are not obscurely indicated as being themsel ves 
Jews. 

Here is the whole program of the future in outline,—the 
cross just at hand, the ascension not far off, the long absence 
with the working of the two opposing classes of servants and 
foes, the personal retarn to judgment. 

The growing hatred of the Jews after the ascension is 
vividly represented in the citizens’ sending an embassage. It 
‘was sent, not é@, but after, the claimant, and speaks of, not te, 
him, avd that contemptuously. Did mot the nation as a 
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whole speak thus about Jesus to God? Did they not send 
their curses after him, and passionately break his bonds asun- 
der? The revolt was not universal, The absent nobleman 
had servants, faithful among the faithless, who are evidently 
Christ’s true disciples. 

Ten is a round number, signifying completeness, so all his 
real disciples are included here. They get a pound each,—a 
very small sum to begin trading with. They each get the 
same amount, and that equality of gift is an essential feature 
in the parable, by which it differs from the cognate parable 
of the talents. What, then, have all Christians in common 
and equally? The most satisfactory answer is, the word of 
the gospel, which, in other places of Scripture, is spoken 
of as ‘‘ committed to our trust,” and as being “ the good thing 
committed to thee,” “and of which we are stewards.” Is it 
small in value, like the servants’ pound? ‘Yes, in the eyes 
of the world, and in comparison with the apparent might of 
the forces which it has to meet. On one side were, and are, 
banded interests, venerable superstitions, self-complacent 
philosophies, and on the other “the foolishness of preach- 
ing.” Goliath thought a sling and stones weapons to fight 
dogs with, not such heroes as he ; but neither his helmet nor 
the thick skull below it could resist the pebble with its 
impetus. The Christian with nothing but Chritt’s message 
seems, to the large merchants of the world who deal in 
material forces and in elaborate sciences, to be in a very 
small way indeed. But bigness is not greatness, and the 
things that are despised have a strange way of putting to 
shame the things that vaunt themselves. 

The return of the king is inaugurated by an act of judg- 
ment, and the judgment begins at the household of the king. 
The parable now dilates on its second main point, the ser- 
vants’ occupations in the interval, and the results of these. 
So, then, thongh it is true that Christian men shall not come 
into judgment, but have passed from death to life, that does 
not cancel their responsibility, nor abrogate the irreversible 
law that they too shall reap as they have sown. 

The two servants who are taken as types of all but the one 
slothful one, may be considered together. They differ in the 
returns realized from their pounds, The ground of the dif- 
ference must be supposed to have been, not in circumstances 
beyond their control, but in their difference in faithful effort 
or in other qualities dependent on themselves. Experience 
shows only too plainly that all Christians are not equally 
earnest, self-sacrificing, and consecrated in their work of 
holding forth the word of life. In one the flame of zeal 
glows like the pillar of fire; in another, the light shines 
dimly through thick wrappings of clond. So the word is twice 
as powerful in the hands of the one as in those of the other. 
Uaequal devotion to what should be the business of all brings 
out unequal results. 

Observe that the servants know what the gains have been. 
At that day we shall be able to estimate, as we cannot now, 
what we have really done. We shall not then, as so often 
now, err either in undue confidence or undue despondency 
about the fruit of our labors. There will be many surprises 
then. Some who have been thought, and have thought 
themselves, very “ successful,” will be ali but empty-handed, 
and some who are apt te lament “I have labored in vain” 
will have to exclaim, as they see the results of their appar- 
ently fruitless toil, “ These, where had they been?” Note, 
too, the beantiful humility and trathfulness of the expression, 
“Thy pound hath gained,”—not “my diligence,” but “thy 
property entrusted to me.” 

The king’s answer is substantially the same in both cases; 
The omission of “ Well done, good servant,” in the second, 
may hint that he was Jess worthy of commendation, but that 
is perhaps over-refining ; and the main point to notice is that 
different degrees of results, which depend on differences in 
diligence, are followed by different rewards. The servants 
here received the same gift of the gospel, and used it so as to 
produce different effects. Yonder they receive the same gift, 
—vamely, eternal life, but in degrees corresponding to their 
different faithfulness in this time of probation. The king 
set them up in business to test them, and gecording to the 
results of the test are their rewards. The Christian life and 
its works here are meant not only to test, but to make, char- 
acter, and character determines place and degree hereafter. 
There may be as much which fits for authority over ten cities 
ia the servant whom circumstances have hindered from 
making ten pounds, as in him who has made them. 

Faithfulnes; here leads to delegated and diligent authority 
hereafier. Rule over ten cities may contain many glorious 
possibilities of expanded powers and new dignities which we 
must possess in order to understand them. It is profitless to 
let imagination loose on thexe, about which we can speak no 
more wisely than the unhatched bird in the shell can con- 
ceive of wings and free flight. But this may well be laid to 

heart that the reward for work is more work. The governor 
of ten cities has no sinecure. He will have something else 
to do than sit “ on a green and flowery mount,” and remem- 
ber earth’s ‘toils. 

The merciful Lord represents but one servant as entirely 
failing in duty. His excuse is insolent beyond the veri- 
similitude of the story. But its very improbability is in- 
structive ; for it suggests that, at that judgment bar, men will 





have to turn their inmost thoughts out to light, and a strange 
compulsion will make them say what they perhaps were 
searce conscious of having thought: The wicked servant was 
forced, to his own astonishment, to lay bare his secret mo- 
tives, and to insult the King. The suspicion of having to do 
with a harsh lord is fatal to glad service. Slavish fear is 
barren; only childlike love is froitful.. Men are never 
whipped into obedience to God. The more stern they think 
him, the less they obey him. It is a paradox, fulfilled in 
many a heart which is paralyzed by fear. 

The king’s answer teaches us one great truth, however we 
interpret the singular mention of the “ bank.” That may be 
meant to stand for the church, or any form of conjoint action. 
Thase who shrink from individual service may, at all events, 
work along with others. If they do not think that they have 
capital enough to set up in business on their own account, 
they can at least club with someof their fellows, and so divide 
responsibility. 

But, leaving the question of the precise meaning of that 
point uncertain, we may still infer that every one has some 
way, more or less direct, by which he can serve Christ. No- 
body is compelled to inactivity, and therefore nobody is 
guiltless in it. The solemn deprivation of the slothful ser- 
vant, and the enrichment of the faithful one, is in one aspect 
easily translated ; for it is a law working in every life, that 
gifts unused fade, and gifts strenuously employed grow. 
Every blacksmith’s arm, every watchmaker’s eye, shows in- 
stances of that. Fakirs, who have clenched their fists so 
long that they cannot open them, show it on the other side. 

But how one man’s loss can be another’s gain, especially in 
that future life, we have to leave unsolved. Enough to lay 
to heart the warning, and to see that we use our pound 
and thereby win higher capacities for higher service, when 
“the King shall enjoy his own again.” 

The brief terrible description of the fate of the rebel citi- 
zens specially refers t» the destruction of the Jewish nation, 
but carries implied the more awful fate which befalls all who, 
brought into contact with Christ and his word, turn from 
it and from him, because their unsubdued wills will not have 
this man to reign over them. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull . : 


HEY supposed that the tingdom of God was immediately to 
appear (v.11). When men have a promise of good, 
they are liable to be impatient for the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise. If a soldier is promised a reward of victory, he doesn't 
always consider that he has got to fight a great many battles 
before the close of the war for which he has enlisted. If a 
student is promised henors and fame when he has endured 
unto the end in his profession, he is likely to look for the 
fame and honors before the end of his toilsome endurance. 
Yet every promise in every sphere is conditioned on that 
which must be met, and lived through before the reward 
that ‘follows it can eome. In God's service, tribulations, 
trials, sufferings, endurances, have got to be encountered as 
essential preliminaries to victory and its reward. Weall need 
the teachings of the parable that empliasises this truth. 

A certain nobleman went info a far country... . He called ten 
servants of his, and gave them ten pounds, and said, ... Trade ye 
herewith till I come (vs. 12, 13). He who is trusted by another 
has the duty of being true to his trost. Every attribute of 
his manhood appeals to. him for fidelity at this point. A 
failure here is a total failure, as a test of manhood. This 
trath needs to be emphasized in our lund and in our day. 
The criminal of darkest dye is not the burglar or the 
sneak-thief in our common prisons, but the defaulting bank 
president, or the bank cashier, or the confidenti«l partner or 
clerk, or the other misoser of trust fands, who holds his head 
high as a member of the American colony of defaulters in 
Canada, and who wants it understood that he did not use the 
money for his own gain, but simply betrayed a sacred trust 
without any such inducement to wrong-doing. Every one of 
us hasatrost. The privileges and the duties accompanying 
such a trust are also ours. 

When he was come beck again, . . . he commanded these servants, 
... to be called, ... that he might know what they had gained by 
trading (v.15). The day of ing is sure to come. 
Every one of us will be called to disclose the results of his 
conduct in the use of a sacred trast: and the record will stand 
out accordingly, in uumistakableclearness. That which was 
entrusted to us has been nsed or misused or neglected, and it 
will show for itself how this was. The defaulter may go on 
for a time undetected, and may begin to congratulate himself 
that he is not to be found out ; but just then he is suddenly 
called to uccount, and the whole thing appears as it is, If 
we have been untrue to any personal or social trust, we must 
face the consequences of our failure. The time will come 
when the truth will out. rs 
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pounds more. And he said... Well done: ... have thou 


Lord, hath made five pownds, And, he said,... Be thou also 
over five cities (vs, 16-19). There are those who can do more 
than others with a given measure of power, and they have a 
corresponding sphere of recognition in consequence. One 
pound as used by one man will bring in two pounds; as used 
‘by another, it will bring in five pounds; as used by yet 
another, it will bring in ten pounds. The fidelity is the same 
in all three cases, but the measure of efficiency is very differ- 
ent. Fidelity will be recognized and rewarded, as will effi- 
ciency. We ought all to be faithful. We ought all to do as 
well as we can with that which is entrusted to us. If we 
show ourselves capable of large things, God will give us 
large things to do. If we find that God has assigned us a 
small sphere of responsibility, we may be sure that he knows 
our measure of ability better than we do. Every one of us 
had a pound to start with. God knows whether we have 
shown ourselves cpable of a larger mission than our neigh- 
bor, or a lesser one, in the use of our opportunities thus 
far. 

Another came, saying, Lo.d, behold, here is thy pound, which 
Tkept laid, up in a napkin: for I feared thee (vs. 20, 21). 
Not doing at all is one of the wickedest kinds of doing. A 
dead failure is more of a success than a refusal to run a risk 
of failure. It were better to drown in the effort to save a 
drowning friend, than to stand by and see him drown with- 
out even trying to save him. Any kind of blundering, in 
the effort at well-doing, is preferable to faultless inaction 
when effort is a duty. The man who has never risked a 
mistake by trying to do what he ought to do, in the Sunday- 
school, in the prayer-meeting, in the community, is himself 
a mistake from first to last; and this will be made manifest 
when he holds up that folded napkin to the world’s final seorn 

_ and contempt. 

Unto every one that hath shall be given ; but from him that hath 
not, even that which he hath shall betaken away from him (y. 26). 
This is a principle that runs through all life, from the rolling 
over a snowball in the school yard to the buying of coal by the 
carload or real estate by the acre. The more one has, the 
more hecan get by the use of what is his, It is the first 
thousand dollars that is hardest to get. The rich~man can 
buy the very necessaries of life at a lower rate than the poor 
man. God gives every man something to start with. It is 
for the man himself, as in God’s service, to decide whether 
he shall have any more, as the years go by, than he had to 
begin with. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Points 


* 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 
Gain Pounds, Get Cities. 


FTER a lesson on recipiency comes one on responsi- 
bility. It is a law of the universe that who receives 
must give. Any species of grass, tree, protozoa, fish, animal, 
or bird, that will not live for others, is immediately put 
under sentence of death. The greatest effort of any life is 
to provide for the next generation, and to refuse to obey 
this law is to perish. Take the talent from him. Read 
Bushnell’s sermon on the “ Capacity of Religion Extirpated 
by Disuse.” Hence recipiency means responsibility. 

All our talents have been given us. Both the diligent 
worker and the idler said, “ Thy pound.” How many talents 
have been given us and our pupils? Were we born of good 
families; to live in which is a liberal education, and to be a 
member of the same isto have an “open sesame” to every 
social prestige, educational advantage, and financial oppor- 
tnnity? Were healthful vigors, natural amenities, and men- 
tal abilities added? We did not secure them, they were 
given. We may cultivate, improve our talents, but we did 
not originate them. Recipiency is everywhere evident. 
As David said, “‘ All things come of thee, and of thine own 
have we given thee.” 

The king is gone into a far country, but he will come 
again for »n accounting. 

What is to be dgne? Reckon all endowments and acqui- 
sitions as God’s, but entrusted to us for improvement, to be 
rendered back to him both in the original value and subse- 
quent gain. We are to say at last, “ Lord, thy pound hath 
gained ten pounds. Here am I and the children thou hast 
given me.” 

We may gain bot a penny at a time, but it is for the 
Master. The least effort, as the world measures magnitudes, 
may result in the greatest gain as heaven measures. Who 
keeps the least command, and teaches men so, shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven. What have I gained? 
Whom have I taught? 

God graciously sets the gain to the credit of the worker. 
We gain a pound. God gives a city. That is his good 
measure. If we have not great natural endowments, we may 
make great improvements. 





* Both jdlers and enemies are punished. Are we profitable, 
or unprofitable ? 
University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IS parable was spoken at Jericho. The disciples had 
in mind the thought that the earthly kingdom of God 
was soon to appear, and that at Jerusalem Jesus was to ascend 
the throne of David, and was to drive out the Romans. They 
thought, too, that, as his nearest attendants, they would 
occupy prominent places in that kingdom, and exercise power. 
Phis idea Jesus wanied to dispel; for he knew that they 
were all wrong, avd that their ambitions were earthly and 
selfi-h. So he spoke the parable that forms the lesson. The 
nobkman represented Jens himeeli The servants were 
those who were his true, or, xt least, his professed, followers. 
The citizens were the Jews in general who rejected him. By 
the parable Jesus intende to teach that he was not at once 
to set up his kingdom on this earth, but that, 1ili he should 
do s>, he expected from all who are his servants fidelity ; 
that, if they were faithful, he would reward them according 
tothe measure of their fidelity; that, if they were unfaithful, 
they would suffer the consequences; and, finally, that all 
who were his enemies would perish miserably when he should 
come to judgment. 

Of course, the practical teaching of this lesson is the need 
of fidelity in the discharge of all our duties. “ Faithful” is 
a great word, and betokens a grand virtue. It means “ full 
of trustworthiness,” so that there is no room for anything else. 
Now, one of thesad characteristics pf these days is the lack of 
this trustworthiness. If you take up the daily paper you will 
not have to look far before you see some instance of lack of 
this fidelity to trust. It may be that it is some bank clerk who 
has absconded with the funds of the bank, or it may be some 
trustee that has proved unfaithful, or it may be some church 
treasurer who has embezzled the funds of the church. But, 
whatever it is, the root of it remains the same,—namely, lack 
of fidelity. 

Now, how comes it about that the bank cashier proves un- 
faithfal? When he first began to work in the bank he had 
no idea of stealing in his mind, and if you had said to him, 
“ My friend, if you do not look out you will become a thief,” 
he would have resented the remark. How, then, did he come 
to such sad ends? Probably, if you could see the process by 
which this end was reached, you would see that it came by 
small degrees. There were at first little failures to be faith- 
ful. These increased from time to time. His conscience 
became harder and harder, and he thought less and less of 
these delinquencies. Then came the mere thought of greater 
things, which at first remained only a thought. But as time 
went by, and opportunities multiplied, the thought grew to 
be a desire. Then it became a kind of plan. This slowly 
took shape, till, at last, the chance offered itself, and the 
plan was carried out. So from small beginnings the man 
passed to large ends, which at last brought him to stealing, 
and from that to the prison was but a few steps. 

Now come nearer home to your class. That bank cashier 
was probably at some time in a Sunday-school class. And it 
would not be at all surprising, if you knew his early history, 
to find that, as a boy, he was not faithful in small things. 
Many a boy is unfaithful in his studies, not thinking that in 
this way he is laying a bad foundation for all his future life. 
He is cultivating a habit that will not grow less powerful as 
he grows older, but moreso. I shall never cease to be thank- 
ful that my father taught me, when a boy, to do whatever I 
did as well as I could. I do not mean to say that I always 
followed his advice, but I do mean to say that if in anything 
I have been successful, it has been because I have carried out 
his advice. To shirk any duty which comes to you while 
you are young is, just by so much, to prepare yourself for 
future failure. And the reason why so many fail who started 
with high hopes in life, is just because they do not realize the 
truth of what we have just been saying. 

In this parable our blessed Lord teaches that fidelity in 
his service will be rewarded by him in the day of final reck- 
oning. Salvation is never given as a reward, but as a free 
gift, entirely undeserved. But when we are saved by the 
unmerited grace of God, and try to serve him, then he re- 
wards all our honest efforts to do his will. First, he saves us 
for nothing, and then he rewards us if we do that which is 
right. This is generous, indeed,—is it not? 

But here some scholar may say, “ Does not the doing of right 
for the sake of the reward imply mere selfishness?” To this 
we reply, “ Yes, if that is the only motive that actuates us.” 
But, if we do right for the sake of the right, we have the 
privilege of rejoicing over the fact that we shall have a 
reward for it. This is not selfishness, for it does not imply 
that we are depriving any one else of that reward. All may 
have the same, if they display the same degree of fidelity. 
God's rewards are not like many of those which men offer, 
where there is but one prize, and, if one Py, all the rest 
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must go without it. He offers equal prizes to all who attain - 
to the required fidelity. To all whose pound earns ten 
pounds he will give ten cities, and to all whose pound gets - 
five pounds he will give five cities. So there is no element 
of selfishness that is allowed to enter into the contest. This 
is the characteristic of all God’s offers of reward for service 
rendered. This makes it right for any one to strive to merit 
the prizes that are given by our Master to those who have 
faithfully served him. 

What, then, is the lesson for me? Faithfully to do each 
and every duty that comes to me, be it small or great, and do 
it for the rake of the duty. But, at the same time, be com- 
forted by the thought that God is not slack to remember your 
labor of love, but will reward you according to the measure 
of your faithfulness. 


New York City. 
ASS 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


OW many parables have we studied for our lessons of 
this quarter? What was that parable which showed 
that all are called to come to Jesus? ‘Did any refuse to 
come to the greatsupper? Which of the parables show how 
our loving heavenly Father welcomes every one who will 
come to him? In the story of the prodigal son, what did 
Jesus say about joy among the angels? To whom did Jesus 
speak the parable about two men who went to pray? What 
was the publican’s prayer? In these parables Jesus taught 
of repentance, obedience, of love, prayer, and of faith, and in 
our lesson to-day, of being faithful even in little things, It 
was the close of Jesus’ teaching in Perea, for he passed on to 
Jerusalem, where in a week he was to die. 

As they Heard these Thing:.—So our lesson begins. Who 
heard? Who was speaking? Where? What things did 
they hear? It was Jesus who was talking, and the guests in 
the house of a rich publican were the listeners. Do you 
remember the little man who climbed a tree to see Jesus as 
he passed through Jericho? It was his last opportunity to 
see him there, for Jesus was on his last journey to Jerusa- 
lem, and never in Jericho again. What if the man had 
said, “I will wait sntil some other time”? What was the 
man’s name? He welcomed Jesus to his house and his 
table, and when the people wondered, and said that Jesus had 
gone to be a guest with a man who was a sinner, Jesus said - 
that “the Son of man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” Jesus said to Zaccheus, “This day is salvation 
come to this house.” 

A Parable.—Jesus told of a certain nobleman whio went to 
a far country to receive for himself a kingdom and to return. 
A nobleman might be a prince, the son of a king, who would 
be entitled to a share of his father’s power. So Jesis the 
beloved Son had come from heaven to establish his kingdom 
on earth and return to his father in heaven. The nobleman 
would leave something in trust with his servants, that they 
should be faithful to him while he was away. He called ten 
of his servants to him, and gave to each a pound, telling 
them to use the money for him until he came back. A 
pound was equal to less than twenty dolla:s of our money 
now, but then money was scarce, and more precious than 
now. Each of the ten men had the same amount to use as 
they chose for thé master. There were others who should 
have served him, but they sent a me-sage after him: “We 
will not have this man to reign over us.” 

The Master Returned.—When the nobleman came back, 
and sent for the servants to give him an account, the first 
said, “ Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds.” He 
received praise, was called a good servant, and rewarded. 
The master said, “ Because thou hast been faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over ten cities.” The second servant 
answered, “ Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds.” To 
him the master said, “‘ Be thou also over five cities;” for he 
rewarded each in proportion to faithful care and work, 
Another came. He stood before his lord with downecast 
eyes, and in his outstretched hand an open napkin, and in 
the center of it a piece of silver money. This is what he 
said: “ Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which I Lave kept 
laid up in a napkin; for I feared thee, because thon art an 
austere man.” He not only told him that he was a hard 
man to work for and to please, but selfish in taking for him- 
self the profit.made by the labor of his servants; for he 
charged that he would take up what he himself had not laid 

Yan, and would reap for himself what others had sown. 
Yet the servant who had made no gain for his master 
claimed that he was honest when he said “Here is thy 
pound.” He had simply hoarded it because he feared his 
use of it might not turn out well. 

Thou Wicked Servant.—The first man, who gained ten 
pounds the lord called a good servant, and said “ Well 
done,” but the last he called a wicked servant, and asked 
why, if he feared him, he bad act tried all the more to make 
something of the hoarded pound, or why he had not traded 
with it, or even put it in the bank, where it might have 
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gained some interest money. Did the master still leave the 
pound with him? Did he give him another chance? He 
was to be punished, not only for what he did, but for what 
he did not. It is as sinful to neglect as todisobey, The lord 
bade his other servants take the unused pound from the 
unprofitable servant and give it to the one who had ten. 
Some wondered, and even questioned the wisdom and jus- 
tice, for they reminded the lord that he had already ten 
pounds; but he said, as Jesus once told his disciples, as he 
taught by the seaside, “‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given: 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even 
that he hath.” In this parable there was a deep meaning for 
the Jews, who had despised many rich blessings, and when 
Jesus came they were enemies, who would not have the Lord 
to reign overthem. What is said of those enemies in the last 
verse of the lesson? What are some of the things entrusted 
to us to use for God? Does he give us health of body, bright, 
active minds, opportunities for gaining wisdom and growing 
in grace, all to use for ourselves? Will choice flower-seeds 
grow if kept labeled ina paper packet? Will plants keep on 
blooming if the blossoms are never plucked, but left to 
wither on the stem? Does God measure the least, as we do? 
The smallest action done in his name he will accept and remem- 
ber,—daily deeds and words that prove faithfulness even in 
little things are true service for him, and will have their 
reward. ‘ 


Louisville, Ky. 
ASA 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


(CENTRAL Tecra —Feithfulnes rewarded. 


Introduction to Lesson.—Living here (draw map) were 
the Israelites, and over here (point to place) lived a people 
called the Syrians, who often made the Israelites a great deal of 
trouble. They would come over the river in large numbers, 
and fight the Israelites, or perhaps a few companies would 
come, when the Israelites were not expecting them, and carry 
off some of the people, and make them slaves. At one of 
Avese times, the Syrians took off with them, away from her 
father and mother, and from all who loved her, a little girl 
(this pretty blue block shall stand for her), about as large as 
(some child who, to your mind, answers the description). 

_ She was given or sold to the captain of the Syrian army, 
whose name was Naaman (red block), and she waited upon 
his wife (yellow block). ; 

In her home in Israel —— (blue block) had been taught 
about the true God, but how easy it would be for her now to 
forget him, or to say, “It is no use trying to please him here 
among those who worship idols, and who are enemies of my 
people.” But I am sure that was not what she did. She 
remembered that God was watching her here in ——’s (red 
block) house as much as if she were in her own home in 
I-rae!, and she tried to do the little services for (yellow 
block) the very best she could. 

Every day she was so faithful (print this word on the board) 
in these least things, and was so pleasant about her work that 
— (yellow: block) learned to trust her. 

Doubtless —— (blue block) often wished that (red 
block), and (yellow block) would not worship idols, but 
that they knew her God; but what could a little girl like 
her do to help them? As our golden text says, “ He that is 
faithful in that which is least [or in little things] is faithful 
also in much” (or in great thing-). So shé found that, 
having been faithful in these little homely duties, she soon 
had the opportunity of doing that which brought a great 
blessing to (red block) and (yellow block) and honor to 
herself. (red block) was a leper, and no doctor could cure 
him of the dreadful disease. (blue block) was sorry for 
him, and thought, “ How I wish he knew our good prophet 
Elisha, he could cure him.” But how could she get her 
master to believe that her God could do for (red block) 
more than his idols could ? 

One day, while waiting upon (yellow block), she said, 
“I wish my master (red block) were with the prophet that is 
in Israel ; he could cure him of his leprosy.” 

How the heart and voice of the (blue block) must 
have trembled as she said this; for it was a brave speech for 
a child to make! You know that the Syrians, who wor- 
shiped idols, were enemies to the Israelites, who worshiped 
God. 

Do you suppose 
































(yellow block) would believe what 
+—— (blue block) said? She had been so faithful and true 
in little things that (yellow block) did believe, and told 
—— (red block) about it, and he went and told it to the king 
(gilt block). Then the —— (gilt block) wrote a letter to the 
king of Israel (a different shaped gilt block), and gave it to 
— (red block), with a beautiful present to take with him 








to —— (second gilt block). When —— (red block) drove 
in his-chariot to the ——’s (second gilt block) house,—— 
(second gilt block) sent —— (red block) to Elisha 


(brown block), and he told —— (red block) to go and dip in 
the Jordan seven times, which he did, and was made whole. 


(Perhaps some teachers may have this picture in one of the 
old lithograph lesson-rolls.) 

For almost three thousand years this story has been told of 
the —— (blue block), who was faithful in the place where 
she was put, and so was a help, not alone to —— (red block), 
but to all who have heard the story ever since. 

If we do our best in the little. things, God will give us the 
opportunity to do greater things. 

The story of our lives may not be written for men to read, 
but it will be written in God’s book of remembrance, and it 
will never be blotted out. 

It is true that God keeps a record, not alone of the faithful 
lives, but also of the unfaithful ones. All our lives are re- 
corded. What is being written of you? Are you faithful 
and true in the little things? Then you will be in the greater. 
“He that is faithful in that which is least,” etc., and “ He 
that is unjust in the least,” etc. 

Historical Setting.—Jesus and his disciples were on their 
way to Jerusalem to attend the feast of the passover, and, as 
they passed through Jericho, he told them astory like this. A 
prince was going away to be made king. When he came 
back, he would want some of the most trusty men to take 
charge of some of the cities, and to help him in the govern- 
ment. That he might learn whio the faithful ones were, he 
called ten of his servants to him, and gave to each a pound 
(about fifteen dollars), and told him to use it for him, and see 
how much he could gain with it. 

When the master came home, he sent a servant to tell 
those to whom he had given the pounds to come to him. 
When the first servant came, he brought —— (let the class 
count the ten blocks that stand for the pounds), and the king 
was pleased, and made him ruler over ten cities (“ He that is 
faithful in that which is least,” etc.), Thesecond one brought 
—— (count as before), and was made ruler over fivecities. But 
one servant brought back his one pound done up in a napkin. 
He was careless with his master’s money. Do you think the 
king would make him ruler over any cities? (“ He that is 
unjust in the least,” etc.) No, he told his servants to take 
the pound away from this man, and to give it to the man 
who had ten pounds, because the first was faithful with the 
little amount he would be with more (“ He that is faithful 
in that which is least,” etc.). 

This prince of whom we have been talking is Jesus, and 
we are the servants to whom he has given eyes, hands, feet, 
time, strength, etc., to use till he calls us to give an account 
of how we have used them. What shall your report be? 
The faithful servants were rewarded, but the negligent one 
was punished. 

Philadelphia. 


ASA~ 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, ZACCHEUS AND HIs Pounps (vs. 1-11).—In what city 
did Zaccheus live? How did it come that Jesus stopped at 
his house? To what reform did his coming lead? What 
connection do you see between this incident and the parable 
of the pounds? Why did the disciples expect the kingdom 
to come at once? (Luke 17 : 20,30; Matt. 24:23.) How 
far were their expectations just? In what, wrong? 

2. To Eacu a Pounp (vs. 12-14).—How far is this parable 
parallel to the story of Archelaus? Whom does “a certain 
nobleman” represent ? the “far country”? the “kingdom”? 
the servants? the pounds? Why is it “ten servants of his” 
(Rev. Ver.) rather than “his ten servants”? What 
was the value of a pound? Why is it best for Christians 
that Christ should not be always visibly by their side? 
What are some bases of service given to all men equally? 
What is it to “occupy” this capital of ours till He comes? 
In what sense is Christ sure to reign over all men, whether 
they will or not? 

3. A Texroip GarIn (vs. 15-17).—How do we sometimes 
hide from ourselves and others our degree of faithfulness? 
But how about hiding it from Christ? Why is it hard 
to be faithful in the little things? Why does God test us 
with them? How is faithfulness in little things always re- 
warded ? 

4. A Fiveroip Gary (vs. 18, 19).—Why do not all men 
make the same gain from the same spiritual advantages? 
What assurance have we of a very large increase, if we will? 
In what respect were the rewards of both men alike? 

5. No Gary at ALL (vs. 20-23).—What was this 
“napkin”? How do men lay up abilities in napkins? 
With what excuses? How was this man’s excuse a foolish 
one? How was this ruler, like God, proved to be a kind, 
though a just, master? To whom only is God “ austere” ? 
What is meant by “bank”? “usury”? 

6. THe TEacuiIne (vs. 24-27).—How do men that will not 
use for Christ the powers he gives them, lose them? What 
gain comes to the more faithful through their loss? How 
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does the parable of the talents (Matt. 25: 14-30) differ from 
this parable? 

For the Superintendent 


1. Where did the nobleman of our parable go? 2. Whom 
did he leavein charge of his money? 3. Giving how much 
toeach? 4. What did the first do with his? 5. How was 
he rewarded? 6. What was the gain made by the second? \ 
7. What was his reward? 8. But what did one man do with 
his pound? 9. Why? 10. How was he punished? 11. 
What are some of the “ pounds” that God gives _us to use? 

Boston, Mass. 

oe 
Questions ‘to be Answered in Writing 


1, Who is represented by “acertain nobleman”? 2, Who 
are represented by the “servants”? 3. What are repre- 
sented by the “pounds”? 4. How may we trade with the 
“pounds” that are given us? 5. How may we misuse our 
* pounds” ? 

4@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WHAT THEY GAINED. 





ONE POUND. ONE POUND. | ONE POUND. 
TEN POUNDS, | FIVE POUNDS. | ONE POUND. 
“WELL DONE.” tA THOU ALSO.” | “TAKE FROM. HIM” 
cveven POunDs. | FIVE CITIES. | 


TEN CITIES. 





THEM THAT HONOR ME I WILL HONOR, 








WHAT IS DUTY? 





ESPOTISM : ENEMIES, 
A | Jit ~SO SIT SLUGGARDS. 
ELIGHT HE FAITHFUL 








DO IT WITH THY MIGHT. 


La 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**Sow in the morn thy seed.” 

“ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 

“ There’s a great day coming.” 

“ Nothing but leaves.” 

* We'll work till Jesus comes,” 

“ When Jesus comes to reward his servants.” 
* TI want to be a worker for the Lord.” 

“ Down life’s dark vale we wander.” 

“ Take my life, and let it be.” 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HIS parable is very easily perverted by our ignoring the 
principle of the kingdom, that it is a kingdom of use 
orservice. That is,evident enough as regards the first half 
of it. The servants are given each his pound, to put it out 
to use in some shape. They are judged according to this use. 
Those who accept the trust in glad faith and hope, and go 
forward to trade with it, prosper in différent measures, but 
all in some measure. The “fearful and unbelieving” ser- 
vant, who never has had any glimpse of God's face-except 
through an atmosphere of cloud and storm, and who attri- 
butes to his Master the hard, grasping character he has 
developed in himself, makes nothing of his deposit. He gets 
no farther than a punctilious care not to hurt it in any way. 
His mind is taken up with these negatives. 4 
But what of the reward? Does this grest law of use cease 
when men are called to a higher state than that of this earthly 
service? Are the cities simply something to possess and en- 
joy? Are they a personal privilege or an opportunity for 
yet larger service? It is evident that the latter is meant by 
the expression, “ authority over ten cities.” It isa large place’ 
of trust and service to which the faithful servant is The 
faithfulness in handling the petty sum his master bad trusted 
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him with was a preparation for grander duties. The powers 
he thus developed were not to rust away in the idleness men 
miscall “rest.” They were to be given a larger sphere of 
exercise. David may keep the sheep to-day, but he is to be 
the shepherd of his whole people in the near future. 

So in the kingdom of God, the reward of faithful work is 
not in pleasures and privileges and distinctions. It is not 
anything that helps to separate us from our brethren as 
superior persons. It is the capacity to serve them better 
than ever before, and more humbly, It is the “ joy set 
before” the Master himself, enabling him to “ endure the 
eroes, despising the shame,”—the joy of “bringing many sons 
to salvation.” 

Philadelphia. 

AKSA™ 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


E Cauzep nis Ten Servanrs.”—Literally, bond- 
servants, or slaves. The position of a household 
slave was, in ancient times, and still is amongst the Muham- 
madans, very different from that idea of slavery which treats 
a fellow-creature as a mere chattel. To the present day the 
scribe, or private secretary, to the great man, is often a slave. 
“The slave’s position was more like that. of Russian serfdom, 
so recently abolished, than of negro slavery. As, in Russia, 
wealthy merchants and tradesmen were often serfs, who paid 
a yearly rent to their lord; so Oriental magnates employ 
their triisty servants to trade for them, sharing their profits, 
—in fact, as I have found, Aleppo merchants sending their 
bondservanis with the caravans to Persia. The trusted 
bondservant had a position in the family second only to that 
‘of the son. The story of Abraham and his steward Eliezer, 
with its antique simplicity, is a beautiful example of the 
domestic relations between a master and his trusted bondman. 
“ Pounp.”—This pound, or mina, was an Attic denomina- 
tion, the sixtieth part of an Attic talent, which, being a 
much smaller sum than either the gold or silver talents of 
earlier times, wi "th 
about a thousand dul- 
lars of our money, 
makes the mina to 
have been worth £3 
6s. 8d., or about sev- 
enteen dollars, its pur- 
chasing value being, 
of course, very much more than either-of those sums. The 
ability and industry of the servants would be tested by this 
smallsum. Banking, as we understand it, was far more uni- 
versal in the East than is generally imagined, In the earliest 
period of the Babylonian empire we possess on tablets the 
accounts of a Babylonian firm, showing that they lent money 
on security of lands, houses, or slaves, at twelve per cent per 
annum. Again, Cicero, when setting out for his government 
in Asia Minor, writes that he will take with him paper from 
Rome, which he-can-cash at any of the banks in Laodicea. 


The College, Durham, England. 
oO 
By the Rev. William Ewing 





Attic silver drachma.1 


“ IMMEDIATELY TO APPEAR.” —Pious souls among the Jews 
reckoned that the time for the redemption of Israel had 
arrived. Many years later, the great Rabbi Agiba, who 
rivals Moses himself in the reverence and honor of his 
nation, casting up the times, calculated that the bour for 
Messiah’s coming to restore the kingdom had actually passed. 
It was therefore with something of the energy of despair 
that he espoused the cause of the insurgent Bar-Cochab. 
Aqiba is described by the rabbis as being then a hundred and 
twenty years old. The hoary enthusiast moved the people 
by exclaiming, in a great assembly, “ Behold the star that is 
come out of Jacob; the days of the redemption are at hand.” 
More cautious than he, Rabbi Johanan answered, “ Aqiba, 
the grars will grow from thy jawbone, and yet the son of 
David will not have come.” Identifying himself with this 
pretender, Aqiba was called the “Standard-bearer of the Son 
of the Star,” and by force of arms he sought the restoration 
of the kingdom which the Messiah should have redeemed. 
With the fall of Bar-Cocbab, afterwards called by the disap- 
pointed Jews Bar-Coziba (“ The Son of a Lie”), the fate of the 
heroic Aqiba was sealed. 

“A Certain NOBLEMAN WENT... TO Receive a Kixc- 
pom.”—This is a picture drawn from the history of the 
times. Herod, called “the great,” son of Antipater, a noble 
Arabian who had enjoyed the favor of Julius Cesar, was 
made, with his brother, tetrarch of Judea by Antony, 41 B.C. 
Driven out by the Parthians, who supported Antigonus, the 
representative of the Hasmoneans, he went to Rome, where, 
having secured the favor of Antony and Octavian, he was 
appointed by the senate king of Judea. In 31 B.C. he vis- 
ited Octavian at Rhodes, after the battle of Actium, and was 

. by him confirmed in the kingdom, to which certain additions 
_ 
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were made. A less successful journey was that made by 
Herod Antipas, on the instigation of Herodias, to Rome, to 
gain, if possible, the title of “king.” Agents of Herod 
Agrippa I opposed his suit, and brought against him accusa- 
tions of treasonable correspondence with the Parthians, 
which he was unable to refute. So, instead of gaining a 
“kingdom,” he was doomed to exile. 

“ WHEREFORE GAVEST THOU NOT MY MONEY INTO THE 
Bank?” etc.— Whether the injunction, “ Be ye good bank- 
ers,” handed down by tradition as uttered by Jesus, be genu- 
ine or not, the custom of putting money out at intercst was 
common enough in his time. The old restrictions against 
usury, as referring to either Israelites or strangers, had long 
been relaxed, and money-lenders drove a flourishing trade. 
A rate of interest usual then is common in the East to-day ; 
namely, one per cent per month, or twelve per cent per 
annum, if good security is given. The Laws of Manu permit 
interest at the rate of from eighteen to twenty-four per cent, 
off this condition, that the accumulated interest must not 
exceed twice the amount of the capital sum borrowed. 

“BRING HITHER, AND SLAY THEM BEFORE ME.”—This 
sanguinary method of disposing of the disaffected is not 
unknown in the Orient still, It is not many months since a 
number of young men, students and others, in the Turkish 
capital, suspected of treason, were, without even the show of 
a trial, taken out and drowned in the Bosphorus. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Lesson Summary 


ESUS foresaw three consequences of his departure from 
earth. Some would serve him faithfully; some would 
utterly neglect him; others would openly rebel against him. 
These classes he sets forth, with their conduct and its conse- 
quences, in the “ good servant,” the “ wicked servant,” and 
the “ citizens” who showed themselves his “ enemies.” On 
the first class, represented by two servants, he bestows applause, 
commendation, promotion. On the second, represented by one 
man, he bestows denunciation and summary conviction, and 
strips him of all opportunity to re-establish himself. The 
third class is arraigned and slain. 


=.” 
Added Points 


Jesus’ last days were at hand, and his disciples were in 
error. Time was short, and work was to be done. To meet 
this crisis he spoke this parable. Let us bestir ourselves to 
fitting labor. 

He has delivered much to us, bidden us occupy, and has 
gone up on high. Diligent use, not idleness or enmity, is the 
duty of the hour. 

He comes again, possessed of his kingdom. Faithful ser- 
vice, and that alone, will tell in the supreme moment of 
testing. 4 

One grins ten, and eleven quickly becomes twelve. Ten 
pounds gained leads to authority over ten cities. Frithful 
service fits for larger service, and leads directly to it. 

Men may hate Jesus, and may hurl their defiant messages 
after him, but, when he comes, they sha'l quail and fall before 
him (Rev. 6 : 15-17). 
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International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Second Quarter 


1. Gop’s Care FoR ALL. Psa. 145 : 9-16 ; 65 : 9-13: Matt. 5 : 43-48. 
G Praise the Lord for hie goodness, and for his wonderful 


Psa. 1 
Matt. 6: 


Folden Text. 
works to the children of men. 
2 wee* CaRE For Us. 2-H; Psa. 23; 


1 Pet, 5: 
olden xt. Your _begventy Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. Matt. 6 : 32. 


3%. Tue Story or Evan. 1 Kings 17 : 1-16. 
Golden Text, Seek A the a of God; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 


Phil. 4: 6, 19; 


4..THE TEN ee. Exod. 20: 1-17; Deut. 5 : 621. 
Golden Text, "Thy yor ware I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee. Psa. 119: 


fi Law or Love. Matt. 2 : 35-40; John 13: H, 35; John iM: 
Golden Text, If ye love me, keep my commandments. John 14: 15. 


6. DAVID AND JONATHAN. 1 Sam. 20; 2 Sam. 1 : 26. 
Golden Text. Greater love —_ no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends, John 13. 


7. Great Promises. Gen. 17: 1-4; Matt. 1:21; John 3: 16, %. 
Golden Text. He is faithful that promised. Heb. 10 : 23. 


8. OrmER PRECIOUS Promis SES. M:37; 


Psa. 50: 14,15; Matt. 6 : 33; 
ll: 3058; yg & 25, 26; 14: 1-3; Heb. 13 : 5. 
Golde 


Text. What he had promised, he was able also to perform. 
Rom. a3 21. 
9. PRAYER—ASKING Gop. Matt. 7: 611; Luke 7: 1-10; 11 : 1-13; 
16 : 3-H. 
Golden Text. Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find, 
Matt. 7 : 7. 
10. THE PRAYING DANIEL. Dan. 2: 17-23; 6: 10-23. 
Golden Text. Thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 


openly. Matt. 6:6. 


ll. TaHanxine Gop. Psa. 31: 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5: 


Golden Text. Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 


12. Davrp Praistne Gop. 2S8am.7; Psa. 1 Psa. 1 
Golden Text. Every day wil I bless thee ; ous I will peohee thy name 
for everandever. Psa. 145: 


i. Review. 
Golden Text. Ali thy wesme shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. Psa. 145: 


19, 20; Phil. 


Psa. 100 ; 4, 


Great Promises 
Lesson for May 17 
By Julia E. Peck 


E WILL teach to-day of God’s great promises which . 
are ours if we will claim them, ours if we do not 
refuse to accept all that our Father freely gives. 

The possibility of a broken promise, or, rather, the sugges- 
tion that any one could doubt God’s faithfulness to his word, 
should form no part of a primary lesson upon promise. We 
have taught recently that our Father freely gives (in our 
lessons upon God’s care), and with these lessons our children 
memorized verses about the fowls of the air and the lilies of 
the field, and the teacher who gave them the assurance that 
our Father hears the cry of young ravens and feeds the wild 
birds should not be the one to suggest doubts, even by an 
over-emphasis of the assurance that God’s promises never fail, 
Taking this assurance for granted, we teach specifically what 
these promises are, and how eagerly and joyfully we should 
reach out to accept all that our Father gives. 

We will not dwell too long even on the subject of faithful- 
ness with these children, who, we devoutly hope, have never 
experienced unfaithfulness in any who have charge over 
them. : 

Our lessons upon God’s promises follow in natural sequence 
and in close connection with our lesson upon God’s care, with 
its text, “ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things,” to which we add to-day, in our promise 
lesson, God will give these all to us, and more; for has he 
not promised? In this way we introduce our theme of “ Great 
Promises.” 

To-day we can build our lesson upon the thought of God’s 
great promise to the world (a Saviour), and next Sunday, 
with our topic, “ Other Precious Promises,” we can make our 
appeal to believe and accept more special and personal, 
To-day we divide our topic in this way: 

1, The great promise already received (Christ a Saviour). 

2. The great promises we are yet to receive (forgiveness of 
sin and everlasting life). 


Topics Developed 


Speak, first, of the time when the Christ-child was promised, 
This gives opportunity for a baby chronology lesson,—almost 
an impossibility, by the way, but managed best if we divide 
periods of Bible history in this way : 

1. Before the Christ-child came (the time when he was 
promised). 

2. While he was here on earth. 

3. After he went homie to heaven (with us still, though we 
cannot see him). 

We must guard against giving a false impression just here, 
that until Christ came there had been no expression of & 
Father’s love, pity, and forgiveness. Teach, rather, that, 
before Christ came, our Father was preparing his children to 
receive this promised Gift, teaching them to hope, teaching 
them to make all things ready, within and without. 

As instances we have the story of the promise to Abraham, 
to Moses and the children of Israel, stories which our last 
year’s children should remember distinctly, so that we make 
this part of our lesson a review, and by suggestion bring out 
the thought of promice, 

In a second subdivision of our first topic we speak of the 
great promise fulfilled, the coming of our Lord. This too 
can be built on a review, using our Christmas lesson, and 
here our little new comers may take part in telling cf the 
“glad tidings,” and showing in turn the Christmas pictures, 
the teacher adding to this, “God hath spoken to us by his 
Son ” (Heb. 1: 1, 2), and, finally, “ This Son is Gets promise 
fulfilled.” 

Christ has come. He will never leave us, day Or night. 
Have we a place for him in our homes? He asks to come 
in and live with us. We will not close the doors of our 
houses, of our souls, against him, nor turn our thoughts away 
and forget him. Let us ask him now to come and live with 
us always. (Prayer.) 

Though we cannot see him, he is very near us. We 
can live close to him if we talk with him every day, if we 
work with him, or for him, every day. How shall we work 
with him? 

Suggested by memory tests 
verses about the cup of cold 
honoring father aid mother, altogether making this not 
only a memory test, a test, too, of the children’s experiences 
in working out past lessons, but making it a practical lensom 
which shall arouse the children to active service. 

Our second topic, God’s great promises which we are yet 
to receive, can be briefly arranged to teach of forgiveness of 
sin and everlasting life through Christ. 

God loves us even when we are bad, and has promised to 
help us do better. It was for this he sent his Son, who said 
to the children, “Suffer little children to” He calls 
little children to him now, even when they have been 
naughty,—if they are sorry. We can come to him in our 
prayers. We can come to him by doing for others all that 


of our Golden Rule, of our 
water, forgiveness of enemies, 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































he asks us to do for his sake. We may stay with him here 
and now. We may stay with him always in our other 
home. 

For a final thought upon promise, teach, “Christ died for 
us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live. together 
with him.” 


Northamp‘on, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
' geaders with any books that they may desire to purchase. 
This offer is not restricted to such books as are noticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper books, religious 
or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever published. 
An order for a book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Watuut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and should contain, in clear writing, 
the full title of the book, the name of the author, and the 
fame and address of the publisher, if possible. Enclosed 
with the order should be the amount necessary to cover 
the publisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge 
will be made for postage or delivery. 
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The New Presbyterian Hymn-Book.* 


EVENTH among the manuals of congregational 
praise which the American Presbyterian Church 
has authorized comes what they call The Hymnal. The 
first was the Scottish Psalm-book of 1649, based on 
Francis Rouse’s metrical version of the Book of Psalms, 
and commonly called by his name. When the Great 
Awakening of 1735-42 had brought new spiritual tastes, 
Dr. Watts’s version of the Psalms, “‘in the language of 
the New Testament,” came gradually into use, the Synod 
refusing to condemn this rather than positively approv- 
ing it. The result was to rend asunder many congrega- 
tions, notably the Second Church in Philadelphia and 
the First in New York, and to establish another line of 
separation between the smaller bodies and the main 
column of the Presbyterians. After the independence of 
the country was established, Dr. Dwight of Yale College 
revised Watts’s version so as to eliminate his patriotic 
allusions to Britain and its sovereign. His work, which 
was finished in 1800, was approved by the General 
Assembly. This revision was afterwards supplemented 
by a selection of hymns and of psalms from the old 
Scotch version, and it remained in use until 1867. The 
New School Church, during its separate existence, 
adopted The Presbyterian Psalmist, in which modern 
hymns held a more prominent place. 

The appearance of Dr. Charles 8. Robiuson’s Songs 
of the Church and Songs of the Sanctuary, made it 
necessary to supply a better book. First the Old School 
Board of Publication made the attempt, but its Hymnal 
of 1867 was in no sense a success. After the reunion of 
1869-70, the work was thrown again into the crucible, 
and there emerged the Presbyterian Hymnal of 1878, 
which was compiled chiefly by Dr. Joseph T. Duryea. 
This certainly was an advance upon any book this church 
ever had had, but it was very much less of an advance 

the existing condition of English and American 
hymnody and music permitted, and it never really 
secured a place in the affections of the church. Not 
Only did it not make adequate use of the new hymnody, 
of which that and the previous decade had seen so won- 
derful a growth, but it hardly represented the best in the 
hymn-writing of still earlier dates. And the music was 
quite as unacceptable. Many of the best hymns were 
made useless by the tunes to which they were set, these 
being either much too high in pitch, or inherently diffi- 
cult or devoid of melody. 

These defects grew more glaring with the lapse of 
time, the growth of a finer taste in hymnodic literature 
and music, and the appearance of better manuals of 
praise, several of the best being the work of hymnolo- 
gists of this denomination. It seemed not improbable 
that the city and suburban churches would be supplied 
entirely by these private hymnals, when the Board of 
Publication again took up the task of making a new 
book. That this should be necessary after the lapse of 
less than twenty years, marks the inadequsey of that 
which it is to replace. 





*The Hymnal. Published by authority of the General Assembl 
of the pupae econ een the United. S:ates of Amecion, With 
music. Great 8vo. . xxiii, . ade a: e Presby- 
terien Board af Pub asion. $2. - 7 
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Many pains were taken to keep the new hymnal from 
needless changes. Even the excellent judgment of the 
editor, the Rev. Louis F. Benson, was subjected to the 
careful revision of a committee, which represented various 
points of view, and every hymn he dropped out or in- 
serted was treated on its merits. In one respect, how- 
ever, the book is revolutionary. It does represent a 
departure from the tradition which dates from last cen- 
tury, that the spiritual life of the Presbyterian Church 
shall be nourished upon Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 
That tradition, however, was once an innovation, and 
one which the stricter Presbyterians resented and still 
resent. And it no longer can plead the support of cur- 
rent literary taste. Watts is a hymn-writer of his own 
age, and the “ poetical diction ” in which his hymns and 
those of his school are cast, has grown out of date through 
the influence of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
the Brownings. So also the artificial manner of his 
school, the strike-an-attitude style of praising God, has 
given place to simpler and more natural posture of mind, 
In all the hymn-books of the last forty years his in- 
fluence has been declining and his space contracting, 
but this is the first official Presbyterian hymn-book in 
which he no longer dominates, He is here still, most of 
his best, and some also of his not best; as, for instance, 


“ Great God, how infinite art thou! 
What worthless worms are we!”’ 


the last line involving a distinct aspersion of the worm, 
not to be tolerated in this Darwinian era, Yet Watts 
can stand on his own merits as the author of many good 
hymns, which Mr, Benson has not overlooked. Some- 
thing also is to be said for the inclusion of hymns which 
have not the highest literary merit. A new hymn-book 
must be tender of the associations which bind such 
hymns to the memory of the dead, and of the critical 
moments of the spiritual life. But such as owe a super- 
ficial popularity to smoothness or jingle, or the like, it is 
the Church’s duty to eliminate. 

Naturally the book is characterized by large additions 
from the later hymn-writers. Now, at last, Presbyterians 
are authorized to sing such hymns as “‘ Art thou weary, 
art thou Janguid?” “As with gladness men of old,” 
“Calm me, my God, and keep me calm,” “ Come, my 
soul: thou must be waking,” “Crown him with many 
crowns,” “ Hark, the sound of holy voices,” “ Jesus calls 
us o’er the tumult,” “ Lord, speak to me, that I may 
speak,” “ O Jesus, thou art standing,” “O Light, whose 
beams illumine all,” ““O Word of God incarnate,” 
“Once in royal. David’s city,” “ Onward, Christian sol- 
diers,” “The King of love my shepherd is,” ‘‘ The sands 
of time are sinking,” “ There is a green hill far away,” 
“Throned, upon the awful tree,” “‘ Welcome, happy 
morning,’ age to age shall say,” ‘‘ When the weary seek- 
ing rest,” and many others that have won their way to 
the heart of the Church at large. Not less striking, how- 
ever, is the enrichment of the book from the older hymn- 
writers. Over forty standard hymns of the earlier date 
are found here, though unknown to the Hymnal of 1878 
and its predecessors. Such are Tersteegen’s “Thou 
hidden love of God,@ Oliver’s ‘“‘The God of Abraham 
praise,” Kelly’s “‘ Who is this that comes from Edom?” 
Montgomery’s “‘ Angels from the realms of glory,” and 
Milman’s “ The Son of God goes forth to war.” 

The editor deserves praise for his treatment of the 
hymn-writers. He gives their own texts with as little 
alteration or abbreviation as possible, and thus avoids a 
fault which detracts from the many merits of The Church 
Hymnary and similar books. 

It was noted as curious in the Hymnal of 1878 that it 
contained so few hymns by Presbyterians,—fewer, in- 
deed, than did the Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The new Hymnal introducesa good number of 
hymns by Presbyterian authors, but as it aims at getting 
the best irrespective of its source, these make but a small 
part of the whole. In fact, Presbyterians and Reformed 
are much behind Lutherans, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, and Baptists, in their contribution 
to sacred song. They are, however, coming forward, 
both in original and translated work, and it would have 
been better to give of their best more amply. Bonar, for 
instance, while commonly too personal and subjective 
for congregational use, supplies more good hymns than 
are to be found here. 

It is objected to the book that in its selection and ar- 
rangement of hymns there is a subordination or omission 
of what is characteristically Presbyterian;—that “‘ the 
great themes of Presbyterian worship and preaching are 
represented but meagerly. The Index, indeed, gives three 
hymns under‘ Election,’ but none under ‘ Covenant,’ ‘ De- 
crees,’ ‘ Foreknowledge,’ ‘ Righteousness,’ and ‘ Sov- 
ereignty,’ while it weakens ‘ Perseverance’ into ‘Con- 





stancy,’ and omits such orthodox hymns as Doddridge’s 
‘ My God, the covenant of thy love.’” 

The musical setting of the book represents a more 
radical change than do the hymns. In a large number 
of cases the tunes familiar to all American congregations 
have been retained as alternates, and in other cases no 
attempt is made at supplying a newer tune in place of 
the old one. In the main, however, the book represents 
the new English school; and the fact that thirty-five 
tunes are by Barnby, forty-three by Dykes, twenty-two 
by Sullivan, ten by Stainer, and nine by E. J. Hopkins, 
shows that a very high standard is aimed at. Nor 
can less be said of the original music supplied by 
Dr. Gilchrist, the musical editor. Probably, however, 
nothing short of a course of practice in the use of the 
new book will make it immediately available for the use 
of an ordinary congregation, in which a minority only 
can sing at sight. This is a grave matter, because, 
however good such a book may be in itself, its real 
excellence is relative to its fitness for the use of the 
churches for which it is prepared. 


HD 


The iritual House: A First Lesson in Architecture. By 
illiam R. Huntington, D.D. (12mo, pp. 70. New York: 
James Pott & Co. 25 cents.) a” 


Dr. Huntington writes of the Christian life under the 
figure of. a house, or, rather, of a temple, or cathedral. 
He treats of the different parts,—the porch, the nave, 
the transepts, the choir, the sanctuary. The figure is 
worked out thoroughly and with considerable skill. It 
is readily seen that when the sermon was delivered in 
Grace Church, New York, it must have been effective. 
There is some effurt to evolve also the spiritual thoughts 
which lie in the plan of the church architecture that 
forms the basis of the discourse. 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


Louisiana, at New Orleans... ........ ..sccsees seneesses seers April 28-30 
West Virginia, at Wheeling...... ............ss000 sosseees April 28-30 
TRON; HE Sas O OS eis accie~ Sactiiee’ Veiscoces ciscetves veces teens May 5-7 
South Dakota, at Parker............. ccc. ccsesee  eeeeeee « veee May 6-8 
Illinois, at Champaign. ............se- ssescese sovorssseseases May 12-14 
North Dakota, at Casseltom..............sscce0 sesseeeee cesees May 19, 20 
New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, New York......... June 2-4 
RRs HE CRRA. ils see 6a one Sa cb cadés svcnss cdcvtbeds cnssibats June 2-4 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee .s............. .cccsseee ce ceeceseeeeeeee DUM 204 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville. ...............c000 sesseeeee seeeeseee June 9-11 
Bota, at Does Mbmet ia. iis ss 4005 copes ves savdivctoapssges Zadeeevi June 9-11 
Oregon, at Portland............i0: cose ssvsee cconses June 9-11 
Montana, at Boredan «..:.....<..).coces csscisercvesssvee désoenned June 9-12 
Kansas, at Forest Park, Ottawa............cccesseee ceees June 12-15 
= I TRE TU OIIII u cco iis thacies 00s00cedoebuddag: v0apccnese June 14-16 
International, Tremont Temple, Boston...June 23-26 
EM, OE VERMIN: 8 osiidss sence nsccccne tp sessoce setuecia July 22-24 
Kentucky, at Owensboro 20... 10.00... ceccceee ceseee eevee August 25-27 


North Carolina, at Chapel Hill........ ..... 
South Carolina, at Florence.... ..... ........ 


soe coeeveeee AQust 25-27 
seveve cove. August 25-27 


Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford...... 00... 0.0.0. .606+ October 6-8 
Maine, at 8000 ......00. opccrcocos seccoceee sseves ssvee esceresse OCtobeP 13-15 
Pennsylvaniagat Carlisle .............cccccesseccseee ooees October 13-15 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo..............0....c0. ceseeeeee November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville ........ 0 ....ccce cesee cee ceees November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 21-23 
Utah, at Salt Lake City...... ..........c.cseee cosssees November 27-29 
British North America 
Manitoba, at Portage La Prairie......... ....c:000e seseseees June 9-11 
BAITED cicinins is <cntdis suppicona dipecgengbopbepsernied’. onapconn then nnell July 4 
New Brunswick, at Wéodstock........ .................Oetober 13-15 
Ontario, at London ......... .sccce0e seeeee ssdosasca-shbonaets October 27-29 
oa 


Mr. Moody and the Iowa Sunday- 
School Workers 


OWA Sunday-school workers are unusually activein 
their preparations for the thirty-first annual con- 
vention of the State Association, to be held in Des Moines, 
June 9-11. Dwight L. Moody will use this as an oppor- 
tunity to hold a series of daily meetings in-Des Moines, 
beginning oft Saturday, June 6, and continuing till the 
opening of the convention on the following Tuesday. © 
The Ministerial Association of Des Moines has 
appointed an executive committee to look after the local 
arrangements, and a reception committee will welcome 
delegates as they arrive in the city. The entertatfnment 
committee will provide lodging and breakfast for 
delegates. Early morning prayer- meetings w 
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held. Pas Drake, Dr. Beardshear, 
and prominent clergymen, will make ad- 
dresses, and Mr. Moody is expected to 
speak at almost every session. Special 
trains, and an open rate of one fare over 
the railroads of the state, are being ar- 
ranged for. 

A big Sunday-school rally is being 
planned for the opening day of the con- 
vention, which will have for a feature a 
parade in the afternoon. 

Arrangements for the preliminary 
Moody meetings are in the hands of a 
committee chosen from the city Minis- 
terial Association, the Christian Endeavor 
Union, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, A choir will be early put in 
training for these meetings. 


Cr 
enite Delegates to the Inter- 
iiidlinasnens work 2 #tional Sunday-school 


: convention at Boston 
will be chosen atthehalf-yearly meeting of 
the General Executive Committee of the 
Sabbath-school Association of Ontario, to 
be held in Toronto about May 22. The 
province is entitled to fifty-seven delegates, 
and some of these have already been ap- 
pointed. At this meeting, arrangements 
will be made for the thirty-first provincial 
convention, which will be held in London, 
October 27-29. This association is presided 
over by John A. Paterson, M.A., while 
J. J. Maclaren, LL.D., Q.C., is chairman 
of the executive committee, and Alfred 
Day is general secretary. 


“~ 





Value of the Study of Poetry 
to the Preacher 


{The Rev. Ashiey A. Smith in The Christian Leader. } 


F OUR attention were confined to that 
aspect of poetry which views it as an 
expression of the age—its thought, its 4 
social condition, its moral and religious 
life—the worth of its study to the preacher 
would be apparent. For example, Dante 
reflects the prevailing tendencies of the 
times, showing us the great reform move- 
ment in moral and spiritual life, Shake- 
speare and Milton represent the classic age 
in our literature, and with wonderful 
accuracy mirror the situation and move- 
ment of that great productive period. 
The great masters neyer deal with passing 
conditions, but with the broader universal 
and eternal verities of life and character. 
Their function is to idealize phases of 
human life; they believe with Matthew 
Arnold that “‘ poetry is a criticism of life.” 
The test of the true greatness of a poet 
lies in his powerful and beautiful appli- 
cation of ideas to life. The same question, 
which in as great a degree engages the 
mind of the ethical and religious teacher, 
is also the motive which inspires the 
poet to the production of his greatest 
work, The poet who disregards moral 
ideas in the same degree ignores the 
dignity of life. Facts like these show 
how important is the study of literature 
to one whose business it is to study historic 
movements, and those events and trans- 
actions which disclose character. 
But when we contemplate the deeper 
expression of creative, religious imagi- 
nation, there is within the soul an inspiring 
vision, an aspect of truth of deeper beauty 
which poetry molds into verbal expression. 
A noble passion for truth overmasters the 
soul and takes shape in divine song, which 
is the expression of a great moral and 
spiritual power. 
Moreover, in this highest form of liter- 










breath and finer spirit of all knowledge” 
—there are the signs and the substance of 
high seriousness and truth, The poet is 
never indifferent to thelife of man. This 
is the secret of the permanent, the eternal 
excellence of a Dante, a Goethe, a Shake- 
speare. The wonderful power of such 
souls is made to bear upon the questions 
of humanity—how to think, how to feel, 
how to do, how to suffer, and how to 
triumph. These are the questions which 
lie behind “The Divina Commedia,” 
“ Faust,” and the great plays of Shake- 
speare. 

Now the religious teacher has before him 
the same problems, and he can no more 
ignore them or disregard them than he 
can ignore or disregard the dignity and 
destiny of life, or any great subject he is 
bound to respect and revere, _ Indifference 
here is indifference toward the fulness of 
life. It is readily seen that the man of 
distinctively moral and religious aims and 
the true poet move towards one great ac- 
complishment. The poet aids the preacher 
by giving him breadth of vision, depth 
and seope of creative power, and so de- 
velopment of soul, constantly increas- 
ing moral and spiritual force. True poet 
and true preacher alike translate things 
into a higher meaning, almost spiritualize 
things which before seemed grossly mate- 
rial. 

Perhaps, however, the highest function 
of poetry is to give what Emerson calls 
“ amplitude” to life. It does nobly wit- 
ness to the ideal and spiritual side of 
things ; but it does more; it also reveals, 
discloses. The philosopher makes no such 
demand upon the imagination and the 
hearts of men. His thought is logically 
and systematically seasoned, and finds en- 
trance at the door of thought, never at 
the palace gate of the spirit. It is the 
poet who has admission here, and it is his 
truth that is throned within. The poet is 
a philosopher, but he is more—more, that 
is, than a mere master of thought; he is 
ruler in a region which lies too deep for 
thought. He goes into the lives of men ; 
+touches some hidden and dormant part of 
the spiritual being, and awakens it to anew 
life.. He is both prophet and artist. By | t 
the exercise “ of the vision and the faculty 
of the divine” the poet is a revealer of 
new realms for truth; by artistic sense he 
gives concreteness to truth and character. 
Wordsworth and Tennyson tell us of man, 
nature, and human life. They were re- 
vealers through a deep insight into man 
and the world. Their deepest thought 
found expression in poems like “‘ The Inti- 
mations of Immortality ” and “In Memo- 
riam.” They, like all true poets, were 
prophets of the spiritual; not only of the 
eternal world, but of the moral life of men. 
“In Memoriam” especially brought new 
truths to the deepening consciousness of 
men, and amore real consolation to hid- 
den grief—a purer and more Christian re- 
signation to the will of Him “who ever 
lives and loves.” True poet and true 
preacher then clasp hands, and say to the 
world of men, “ More life and fuller, that 
we want.” 

Poetry is by its very nature the ally of 
“‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report.” It takes up 
its sacred abode among all good things, 
and strives to present them to the hearts 
of men with attractive power. Its preroga- 
tive is to ennoble life. So, too, that of the 
preacher, the man whose work above all 
others is one of matchless nobleness. 

In view, therefore, of what he is in his 
great office, and of what he is called todo 
as an interpreter of life and character, 
more and moré will the preacher, the 
eager and earnest student of the things of 
God, turn to a study which will give 





r Wordsworth well calls it “the 








power and beauty to thought, to imagi- 


. be used within a year, or for a space of not less 


nation, to affection; and to the whole life 
of the man an ampler greatness anda 
more divine goodness. 
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The First Robin 


(The Rev. Edward E. Herrick, in The Advance.] 


WEET harbinger of golden days,’ 
My heart leaped up with re 6 surprise, 
When, floating down the garden ways, 
I heard thy plaintive warbling rise, 
Key-note of summer’s melodies. 


No hint of spring was in the air; 
Stern winter held unchallenged sway, 

On ice-bound stream and forest bare ; 
Snow-mantled all the landscape lay, 
And cloud-flecked skies were cold and gray. 


But thy sweet song the world made new ; 
I lived in dreamy summer hours; 
Soft gales, with fragrance laden, blew 
O’er meadows garlanded with flowers 
ge hen wings glanced through leafy 
wers, 


The bird has from the garden flown ; 
But still within my heart she sings. 

No joy is lost when truly known, 
Life’s treasures are rememberings, 
And shadows are the soul of things. 


a> 
Religion a Life - 


(From “ Perfect Freedom,” by Phillips Brooks. ] 


AN, in the fulfilment of his nature 
by Jesus Christ, is man,—not to 
be something else, our whole humanity 
is too dear to us, I will cling to this 
humanity of man, for I do love it, and 
I will know nothing else. But when 
man is bidden to look back into his 
humanity, and see what it means to be a 
man, that humanity means purity, truth- 
fulness, earnestness, and faithfulness to 
that God of which humanity is a part, 
that God which manifested that humanity 
was a part of it, when the incarnation 
showed how close the divine and human 
belonged together,—when man hears that 
voice, I do not know how he can resist, 
why he shall not lift himself up and say, 
**Now I can be a man, and I.can be man 
only as I share in, and give my obedience 
to, and enter into communion with, the 
life of God,” and say to Christ, to Christ 
the revealer of all this, “‘ Herel am; fulfil 
my manhood.” 

And do not you see how immediately this 
sweeps aside, as one gush of the sunlight 
sweeps aside the darkuess,—do not you 
see how it sweeps aside all the foolish and 
little things that people are saying? I 
say to my friend, “Be a Christian.” 
That means to be a full man. And he 
says to me: “Ihave not time to be a 
Christian. I have not room. If my life 
was not so full! You don’t know how 
hard I work from morning to night. 
What time is there for me to be a Chris- 
tian? Whattime is there, what room is 
there, for Christianity in such a life as 
mine?” But does not it come to seem to 
us so strange, so absurd, if it was not su 
melancholy, that man should say such a 
thing asthat? Itisasif the engine had 
said it had no room forthe steam. It is as 
if the tree had said it had no room for the 
sap. It is as ifthe ocean had said it had no 
room for the tide. It is as if the man said 
that he had no room for his goul. It is as 
if life said that it had no time to livé, 
when it is life. It is not something that 
is added to life; it is life.... Life is the 
thing we seek, and man finds it in the ful- 
filment of his life by Jesus Christ. 

Now, until we understand this, and take 
it in its! richness, all religion seems, be- 
comes, to us such a little thing, that it is 
not religion at all. You have got to know 
that religion, the service of Christ, is not 
something to be taken in in addition to 

our life; it is your life. It is not a rib- 
bon that you shall tie in your hat, and go 
down the street declaring yourself that 
you have accepted somethjng in addition 


| to thé life which your felléw-men are liy- 


ing. It is something which, taken into 
your heart, shall glow in every action, so 
that your fellow-men shall say, “ Lo! how 
he lives! What new life has come into 
It is that insistence upon the 
t essentialness of the religious life, it 
is the insistence that religion is not a lot 
of things that a man does, but is a new 
life that a man lives, uttering itself in new 
actions because it is the new life. ... 
“ Is it easy, or is it hard, this religion, of . 
yours?” people sayto us. I am sure Ido 





not know the easy and the hard things. I-— 
cannot tell the difference. What is easic 
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a ynipg man, an : 
Have you never seen, when 

t once more to his nostrils, and brought 

wn once more into his empty lungs, the 
struggle with which he came back to it? 
It was the hardest thing for him to do, 80 
much harder for him to live than it was 
for him to die. But, by and by, see him 
on his feet, going about his work, helping 
his fellow-men, giving his life, rejoicing in 
his days, guarding against his dangers 
fall of life. Is life a hard thing for-him ? 
You don’t talk about its being bard or 
easy any more than you talk about life 
itself. 

The man who lives in God knows no 
life except the life of God. Let men know 
that it is not mere trifling, it is not a thing 
to be dallied with for an instant, it is not 
a thing for man to convince himself by an 
argumert, and then keep as it were locked 
in a shelf; it is something that is so deep 
and serious that, when a man has once 
tested it, there is no more chance of his 
going out of it than there is of his goi 
out of the friendship and the love whic 
holds him with its perpetual expression, 
deeper 
manifestation of the way in which the liv- 
ing being belongs to him who has a right 
to his life. . . . 

I want to try to answer the question 
which is upon your hearts. ‘“ What shall 
I do about this?” I know you say, “ Is 
this all in the clouds? Is there anything 
I can do in the right way?” If you are 
in earnest, I shall try to tell you what I 
should do if I were in your place, that I 
might enter into that life, and be the free 
man that we have tried to describe, of 
whom we belieye certain special and defi- 
nite things. What arethey? In the first 

lace, I would put away my sin. There 
i not a man listening to me now who has 
not some’ trick of life, some habit that has 
possession of him, which he knows is a 
wrong thing. The very first thing for a 
man to do is absolutely to set himself 





nst them. If you are foul, stop being 
licentious, at least stop Rainy licentious 
things. If you, in any part of your busi- 


ness, ‘are tricky and unsound and unjust, 
eut that off, no matter what it costs you. 
There is something clear and definite 
enough for every man. - It is as clear 
for every man as the sunlight that smites 
him in his eyes. Stop doing the bad 
thing which you.are doing. It is draw- 
ing the bolt away to let whatever mercy 
may come in come in. Stop doing your 
sin. You can do that, if you will. Stop 
doing your sin, ne matter how mechani- 
cal it seems, and then take up your duty, 
whatever you can do to make the ead 
more bright and good. Do whatever 
you can to help every struggling soul, 
to add new strength to any staggering 
cause, the poor sick man that is by you, 
the. poor wronged man whom you with 
ay influence might vindicate, the poor 

y in your shop that you may set with 
new hope upon the road of life that is be- 
ginning already to look dark to him. I 
cannot tell you what itis. But you know 
your duty. No man ever looked for it 
and did not find it. 

And then the third thing,—pray. Yes, 
go to the God whom you but dimly see, 
and pray to him in the darkness, where he 
seems to sit. Ask him, as if he were, that 
he will give you that which, if he is, must 
come from him, can come from him alone. 


The 


Unscrupulous 
Merchant 


who tries to make you believe 
some other skirt binding is as 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
should be taught a lesson— 
buy it elsewhere. 

Look for * S. H. & M.,”’ on the Labei, 
and take no other. 
if your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Bond ter complee shovt labels and materials, 
tothe S H. &M.Co..P. ©. Hox 699,.New York Cite 
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Pray ‘ . Pray passionately, in the 
simplest of ail ords, with the simplest of 
all thoughts. Pray, the manliest thin 
that a man can do, the fastening of his life 
to the eternal, the drinking of his thirsty 
soul out of the great fountain of life. 
And pray distinctly. Pray upon your 
knees. One grows tired sometimes of the 
free thought, which is yet ectly true, 
that a man can pray anywhere and any- 
how. But men have found it good to make 
the whole system pray. Kneel down, and 
the very bending of these obstinate and 
unused knees of yours will make the soul 
kneel down in the humility in which it 
can be exalted in the sight of God. 

And then read your Bible. How cold 
that sounds! What, read a book to save 
my soul? Read an old story that-my life 
in these new days shall be regenerated 
aud saved? Yes, do just that; for out of 
that book, if you read it truly, shall come 
the divine and human person. If you can 
read it with your soul as well as with your 
eyes, there shall come the Christ there 
walking in Palestine. You shall see him 
so much greater than the Palestine in 
which he walks that, at one word of 
prayer, as you bend over the illuminated 
page, there shal! lift up that body-being 
of the Christ, and come down through the 
centuries and be your helper at your side. 
So read your Bible. 

And then seek the Church,—oh, yes, 
the Church! Do you think, my friends 
you who stand outside the Church, and 
blame her for her inconsistencies, and tell 
of her shortcomings, and point out the 
corruptions that are in her history, all that 
are in her present life to-day,—do you 
really believe that there is an earnest man 
in the Church that does not know the 
Church’s weaknesses and faults just -as 
well as you do? Do you believe that 
there is one of us living in the life and 
heart. of the Church who don’t think with 
all his conscience, who don’t in every day 
in deep distress and sorrow know how the 
Church fails of the great life of the Mas- 
ter, how far she is from being what God 
meant she should be, what she shall be 
some day? But all the more I will put 
my life into that Church, all the more I 
will drink the strength that she can give 
to me, and make that humble contribu- 
tion to her I can bring of the earnestness 
and faithfulness of my life. Come into 
the Church of Jesus Christ. ‘There is no 





other body on the face of the earth that 
represents what she represents,—the noble 
destiny of the human soul, the great capa- 
city of human faith, the inexhaustible and 
unutterable love of God, the Christ, who 
stands to manifest them all. 

Now those are the things for a man to 
do, who really cares about all this. - Those 
are the things for an earnest man to do, 
They have no power in themselves, but 
they are the opening of the windows. 
And if that which I believe is true, God is 
everywhere giving himself to us, the open- 
ing of the windows is a signal that we 
want him, and an invitation that he will 
be glad enough to answer, to come. Into 
every window that is open to him, and 
turned his way, Christ comes, God comes. 
That is the only story. There is put aside 
everything else. Election, predestination, 
they can go where they please, I am sure 
that God gives himself to every soul that 
wants him, and declares its want by the 
open readiness of the signal which he 
knows. ... This is the simplicity of it all, 
my friends. A multitude of other things 
you need not trouble yourselves about. I 
amaze myself when I think how men go 
asking about the questions of eternal pun- 
ishment, and the duration of man’s torment 
in another life, of what will happen to any 
man who does not obey Jesus Obrist. Oh, 
my friends, the soul is all wrong, when it 
ye that! Not until the soul says, ‘“ What 
will come if I doobey Jesus Christ ?” and 
opens its glorified vision tosee all the great 
things that are given to the soul that 
enters into the service of the perfect one, 
the perfect love, not until then the perfect 
love, the perfect life,-come in. A man 
may be—I believe it with all my heart— 
so absolutely wrapped up in the glory of 
obedience, and the higher life, and the 
service of Christ, that he never once asks 
himself, “‘ What will come to me if I do 
not obey?” any more than your child 
asks what you will do to him if he is not 
obedient. Every impulse and desire of 
his life sets toward obedience. And sothe 
soul may have no theory of everlasting or 
or of limited punishment, or of the other 
life. 

Simply now, here, he ‘must have that 
without which he cannot live, that with- 
out which there is no life. Jesus the 
soul must have, the one yesterday, to-day, 
—< forever; he that is, and was, and is 
to be. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 





designs painted in various styles or combinations of 
wpow application to those intending to paint. 


Pittsburgh 
» DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
7 Pittsburgh. 
mms SO | tical painter. 
| 
BRADLEY 
wind New York. 
sEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} cricage. 
COLLIER 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JonN LEWIS BRos.co | this purpose. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards 
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HERE IS A RIGHT WAY to paint 
and a wrong way. The right way is 

b. to have the best Paint—Pure White 
Lead and Linseed Oil—applied by a prac- 


The wrong way is to get 


some mixture about which you know nothing 
and apply it yourself or have some inexpe- 
rienced, irresponsible person do it. 


Pure White Lead 


can be readily tinted to any shade required 
by using Natronat Leap Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors, prepared expressly for 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card 
showing 


Gontes samples 
pictures of twelve houses different 
shades forwarded 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 








By 


1031 Walnut Street. 











THE BLOOD COVENANT 


q 
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{ A Primitive Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture 

H. CLAY TRUMBULL 

’ 

, The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “‘blood,’’ “life,” “life-giving,”’ “ sacrifice,” 
, “communion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and incidentally 
they show how mistaken have been the modern popular views of those terms. 

* A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord’s 

‘ Supper. Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with wide 

j 


and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. He has written a book that every 
Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.” — The Exraminer. 


A book of 350 pages (6% 8% inches). 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
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Educational 


Traveling without Personal 
Care. Touring with all 
Personal Comforts 


A restful summer trip to gee the grandest 
scenery.in far-away places. “To the 


Land of the Midnight Sun 
and Russia ‘ 


The steamship “ OHIO,” the largest, finest, and only 
strictly pleasure steamer in the world, will leave New 
York June 27 for a 60 days’ trip to Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and the Midnight Sun, 
stopping at Bodo, Norway, August 8, to witness the 
total eclipse of the sun. An ideal summer tour to 
countries heretofore comparatively inaccessible, at a 
cost of $475 and upwards, conditional upon the rooms 
occupied. The cruise will be strictly first class. No 
freight, steerage, or second class. Early application 
should be made, as party is limited. 

Presbyterian pilgrimages, sailing June 6 and July 2, 
visiting Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France, and 
“four-in-hand coaching tour’’ through Switzerland, 
Rate, $470 to $495. Send for program. s 


Rev. C. F. Thomas 
1715 Chestnut St., Phila. 

















Do not Stammer 


Write for 50-page book entitled, ‘‘ Do Nor 


STaMMER.” Endorsed b roe Cyrus D. 
Foss, M, ; Prof. H.C. od. M.D., 
LL.D., University of Pa., and Hon, John 
Wanamaker. Ex-Postmasier Gen. Refer also 
to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of The 
Sunday School Times. 

a PHILADELPHIA INATITUTE, 1033 
Estab- 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, 

PRINCIPALAND FOUNDER. 
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pte Garden 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
lished 1884 
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ORCESTER ACADEMY Prepares boys for 

any College or Scientific Schoo). pe 

new with every modern improvement of school- 

house, dormitories, dining-hall, gymnasium, and 

infirmary, with trained nurse, Playground and oval 

unexcelled, 63d year ins Sept. 2, 18%. D. W. 
ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
offirs three collegiate courses. Music and art, 
Library, laboratories, cabinets, and observatory, The 
sixtieth year opens Bept. 17, 1866. Board and tuition, 
$250. rs. KE. 8. MegaD, President, 
» SCHOOL OF Sabt. Lisgnasuse, One 
ummer Term, mouti 
EXPRESSION Mass., July 8. Catalog free ; also 
specimen copy of the new review, Expression. 8, 8. 
urry, Ph.D., or Expression, 458 Boylston St., Boston, 








The for Girls. Advantages of Boston; 
BRIDGE comforts of home, Director > 
Ma. ABTHUB GILMAN, Cambridge, 














OSTON » INSTITUTE and 
1. 41 t St. 
Be ick OLAMMBLELD sor sesrscceae 
Letter Is Gellghtiel when you use the 
popular 
Writin BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, and 


BUNKER HILL 


writing papers. Samples representing over 
250 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and will not supply you. 
Samuel Ward Co. 
49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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The Traveling Man knows a good thing 
He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 
ing Book. No press required. All leading 
booksellers and stationers sell them. 











STEREOPTICONS 


S. S. Superintendents 
yy. M. ©. A. 
c.& 








Bible Classes 
all use the stereopticon. 
Why not you? Write 
for catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 
- Times. 
Mcintosh Battery and Optical Co., Chicago _ 
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Price, $2. For sale by book- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stamped Steel Ceilings 


' 
Most Durable and Decorative 
Sulteble fr all buildings. Numerous designs, 





| PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
} Send for illustrated catalogue. * 


THE*SCREAT CHURCH LIG HT 


For electric. ges, or oll. Send di- 
estimate free. 3. P. Frimk. 551 Pear! St _New York, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


za uckeye 11 Foun 
Viet gy 


| Ih goods, or in making inquiry con 
anything Tlined in this paper, you will oblige 
publichers, aswell as the ad . statt 

saw the advertisomentin The Sunday School 












































































































































































































































































































































































“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Barotto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don't be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saronio. Quick 
work can be done with Sarorio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use Saroiio. No. 87, 







Little 
Girl 


lives a 
healthy, , 
happy, ' 
merry life 
in a Ferris 
Waist. The f 
perfection 4 
of comfort, ; 
grace, and 
health- | 
fulness 
for r' 
children, 
for ladies and 
misses, ? 


FERRIS’ Good ; 


Sense 
CORSET WAIST 
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is made in all styles and sizes, short and 

extra long waist, high or low bust. 
Children’s, 25c. to soc. Misses’, soc. to $r. , 
Ladies’, $x to $2. For sale by all retailers. } 
‘ 
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6th Avenue, 20th to a:st Street, New York. 
by importers and dealers in DryGoods, Millinery, 
ete., in the United States, Send for sam ples and prices. 














have grown more rapidly in 
popular favor than any others 
because they are sold at a fair 
price and # tt AH SD 


NEVER FAIL 


We have always built thoroughly good 
bicycles of the finest material and with 


ful, strong, easy running, highly finished, 
fully guaranteed and the peer of any 
bicycle in the world wt vt ut ut ut ut 


$ 85 ONE bard guess $ 85 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Wholesale Branch,339 B'way,N.Y. 
Se Catalogue free by mail 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a not having good commercii credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


NOW oR NEVER 


This Special Offer Limited to June 1 


Nearly two hundred thousand dollars have been expended in the past twelve months in advertising 
our great standard dictionary and encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge. It is generally admitted that we employed 
the most aggressive and effectual methods known to successfully place our work in the very front rank of standard 
reference libraries. There is scarcely a town, city, or hamlet in the whole United States where the fame and 
popularity of the new and entirely up-to-date 





Encyclopedic Dictionary 


; -* 7 ~ }is net known. Would-be 
(9080 6 6 | merited success of th 
_—~ ed . © FA 


| competitors are jealous of 
" ; = s and thousands of 


work in the pees 
sible terms. Schools, col- 
, libraries, public 
institutions, professional 
and business men,in 
numbers’ pronounce The 
Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary absolutely the best, 
most useful, and conveni- 
ent, dictionary and ency- 
clopedia ever published. 


100 editors 


In preparation 
17 years 


Cost over $750,000 


When you consider the 
lavish expenditure of 
money above shown, you 
will fully realize why it is 
neces: to advance the 
price. For more than a 
year we have exerted 
—_—— every effort, regardless of 
expense, to show the intelligent and appreciative public the real value of this marvelous concentration into four 
massive volumes the knowledge of the universe treated in a masterly manner. 


Until June 1, the Insignificant Sum of $1.00 in Cash, 


And the r indéer in hly payments of $1.40 for one year, will secure the work. AFTER June x the price 

will be advanced to $42.00. Every purchaser under this special offer is expected to speak of the work to his 

friends, and thus help us to advertise it. Understand, no more than three sets will be furnished any one ne 

No one who would speak the English language correctly or become thoroughly posted on all branches of knowl- 

edge can afford to neglect this rare opportunity, If you do not alrea i own this we work, ose no time in 

investigating our offer. All orders mailed before midnight of May 31 will be filled. nd your order now, and 
disappointed. 5. . 





The four massive volumes, sub- — 

stantially bound, contain 5,357 pages, 16,000 
columns of clear type matter, 3,000 illustrations, 
250,000 words, 50,000 important encyclopedic topics. 


Each volume 
Q inches wide, 11% inches long, 3 inches thick. Weight of set about go pounds. 
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This work is not for sale at bookstores, and can only be ob- 
tained from us or our authorized representatives. 











it is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its 
origin, history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various meanings. . 

It is an Encyct ic Dictionary of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, art, music, agri- 
culture, physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, mythology, biblical knowledge, etc. 

It isa Superb Library kk, substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on 
heavy white pepe. and illustrated with thousands of new. pictures made especially for this work. 

It defines 250,000 words, and treats 50,000 subjects encyclopedically—nearly twice as many separate 
topics as are covered by the largest of other encyclopedias. 


TWO EXPERT OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D. Ex-Postmaster-General Bissell. 


New York, March 9, 1896. Gentlemen: Burrato, N.Y., March 25, 1896. 

I have examined your Encyclo ic Dictionary, 
and regard it a splendid work. Added to the qualities 
that make it a good dictionary, is a fund of encylopedic 
knowledge unusual in such a book. In my opinion, it 
A . will be found of t value to the public gererally, and 
Yours very sincerely, especially to prélasionnt men. ours very truly, 

C. H. PARKHURST. W.S. BISSELL. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned 


within Ten Days. 
How to Get this Great Work. 328 een ru, Sai ene vee 


month thereafter send $1.40 for twelve months, making a total payment of $17 80 (regular price of this style, 


Gentlemen : 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a library con- 
densed into four volumes ; a ton of diffusiveness reduced 
to forty pounds of quintessence, and, withal, as- deli- 
cate in detail as it is comprehensive in contents. 


$42.00).. If Half-Russia style is desired, the monthly payments are $1.75 until $22.00 is paid (regular price this 

style, $52.50). If Full-Sheep style is wanted, monthly payments are $2.00 until $25.00 is paid (regular price this 

style, $60.00). The first pment in any case is only One Dollar. Any one wishing to pay all cash may 
a 


deduct ro per cent.—this allowance is practically cost-of keeping the account if purchased on monthly payment 
plan. We always recommend the Half-Russia binding as the most serviceable. (When ordering, be 
sure to mention style of binding wanted.) Understand, the entire set is sent after the first payment of $1.00, 
which gives you the use of them for a year while pevieg the remainder at the rate of only afew centsaday All 
freight or express charges must be paid y purchaser. That you will be entirely satisfied is shown by 
our willingness to send oks for $1.00. We refer to any Bank, any Newspaper, or any 
Commercial Agency in 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages sent free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage 


Syndicate Publishing Company, *Sun‘apertua, ra.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ou a valuable set of bo 
Philadelphia. 











: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


BLACKING APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





POLISHED WITH A BRUS:" Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 








the publishers will refund to ibers any money 














Oh! the luxury of it. 
Nothing else makes 
the skin so soft 
and beautiful. To 
wash or bathe with 
Pears’ Soap is the 
acme of comfort and 
cleanliness. But=—be 

*. you get Pears’. 
cad wh wears to 


the thinness of a wafer. 

Avoid substitutes. 

Pears’ (theoriginy Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. — 

Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 
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HOW MANY 


different advertisements of 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


HAVE YOU SEEN? |; 








a hundred. - 

We wish to know how 
many announcements 
can reach any one person, and so offer a 


COLUMBIA PRI Z E 


BICYCLE as a 
eatest 


to whoever shall send us the 
number of different Columbia cle 

advertisements cli from newspa) 
i since Jan. 1, 1806. 
Many eg og nog ey only in s ee 

3s 
* Soweeae will ba nodetan. * 
t must have plainly 
of the 


com! 
us at rtford 
1896. In case 
of a tie, the award will be made according to 
priority of receipt and entry. Address 
Department of Statistics, 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


1896 ite Bicycles 
\,/ AID 05°05. st ics 
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UNS 
— Bieyele 
competent club 


Latest fully tie 17% to 
re acting and oa y Kgceenrata arcane, 
agep ts ( women, 


TED men, 
Wi every town in the U.S. 
to get orders for our celebrated 
goods. LIBERAL TERMS; GOOD 
INCOMES. BIG PRESENTS with 
every sale. Good teas and cof- 
fees, 25c. ng pound. Send this 
ad. and in stamps, and we 
will mail you a eeoand best 
imported tea, any kind, and full pore ars. THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 and 33 Vesey &t., 
New York, P. 0. Box 290. §. 8. T. 


aes AMERICAN 
ire Insurance Company, 


Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 




















8 NET TO INVESTORS ON 5 YEAR Ist 





MORTGAGES on im farms in Red 
River we North ota. Write to me, 
J. H. McCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D. 
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